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The State Fairs. 





California, Sacramento........... 
DOVEF oc cscs 
Georgia, Atlanta.............++. 
Illinois, Springfield................ 
Indiana, Indianapolis..... 


Deiaware, 


Iowa, Des Moines 
Kentucky, 
Maine, Lewiston.. 


Lexington..... 


.. Sept 4-16 
Sead wkeeeen ee Sept 5-8 
Oct 18-Nov 4 
Sept 25-30 
' ..Sept 18-23 
.Aug 25-Sept 2 
..Aug 8-12 
...Sept 4-8 


Michigan, Grand Rapids. - webaacae 25-30 
Minnesota, Hamline.. ses ....Sept 4-9 
New Jersey, Trenton.. Perr fo 
New York, Syracuse.............. ..Sept 4-9 
Ohefo, Colwmbue. . cccecs cc ccccsege’s ...Sept 4-8 
ROIOGD, TAIOU. 0.06 cman ccccccesemnscs Sept 15-22 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.. -Sept 12-15 
Rhode Island, Providence. ... Oct 3-13 
@ Gavetina, Columabee.. <2 .ccccsiescoss Nov 6-10 


South Dakota, Yankton.......... 


..Sept 25-29 


Vermont, White River pape 12-14 


West Va, Wheeling... 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee... 


......Sept 4-8 
..-Sept 11-15 


DISTRICT FAIRS. 
Ada Tri-County, Ada, Ohio..Aug 28-Sept 1 


Ashland, Ashland, Ohio.... 
Pee 


Fostoria, Fostoria, 


POPE POEs Sept 5-8 
Aug 21-Sept 1 


Grove City, Grove City, Ohio..Aug 30-Sept 2 
Hartford Central, Hartford, mmo 


Napoleon, Napoleon, Ohio. 
Co, New Bremen, ‘Ohio, 


New Bremen Tri-C 


Sept 5-8 
Sept 5-8 


Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 


Cmaha Expo, Omaha, 
Philadelphia Expo, Phila..... 


Oct 18-20 
..July 1-Nov 1 
Sept 14-Nov 30 


Neb.. 


Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 


Oct 10-13 
St Louis, St Louis, Mo................Oct 2-7 
So Mich, Adrian, Mich......... ..-Sept 25-29 
Spokane, Spokane, Wash..........Oct 4-15 


Tri-State, Toledo, 


oo eer 


ss Aug 21-26 


CANADIAN FAIRS. 


Nova Scotia, 
(er 


Provincial 
0060540006046.40n8e0nk eee 


exhibition, 


British Columbia, New Westminster, 


Oct 3-6 


Canada's Industrial Exposition, Toronto, 


Aug 28-Sept 9 


Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont....Sept 11-23 


Manitoba, Winnipeg.. 


coe cocsveceeduly 10-15 


Quebec Exposition, Quebec........Sept 7-14 
The Western, London, Ont........Sept 7-16 





County and 


Local Fairs. 


Illinois. 


Adams, Sa. Se Sons se 
Boone, Belvide 
Brown, Mt Sterling, rots . 
Bureau, Princeton t58 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, A 29-8 1 
Champaign, Homer, A 22-2 
Champaign, Champaign, 
Aug 29-Se 


ug 

Clark. Martinsville, 

Coles, Charlestown, 

Cumberland, Greenup, 8 5-9 
4 


De Wirt, Clinton, Aug 7-ll 
DeKalb, Sandwich, 8 12-15 
Dougias,Camargo, Sept 58 
DaPage. Wheaton, A 30-82 
FKagar, Paris, Sept oS 


tie Watson, S58 12 
Franklin, Benton, Sept 19-22 
Fulton, Avon, Sept 58 
Gallatin, Shawneetown, 

ug 29-Sept } 
Greene,Carroliton, Oct 10-13 
Hancock, Carthage, Aug 7-11 
Heury, Kewanee, Sept il-l5 © 
Henry, © Jambridge, S 18-22 
Iroquvis, Watseka, Sept58 
Jackson, Murphysboro, 


Sept 26-29 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 19-22 
JoDaviess, Warren, —_s 5-8 
JoDaviess, Galena, 


Williamson, Marion, § 19-22 
Winnebago, Rockford, 8 48 
Woodford, E1 Paso, ‘S 11-15 


Kansas. 
Ome ss 5-8 


Allen, Iola, 

Anderson, Garnett, 

Krown, Hiawatha, "Ang eH 

Clay. Clay Center, Sept 12-15 
ey, Burlington,Sept 11-15 


Sept 20-22 
Douglas, Lawrence, § 12-15 
Finney, ‘Garden City, § }2- 
Franklin, Ottawa, Sept 19-22 
Greeley, Tribune, 4-5 
Jefferson. Oskaloosa, Ses 
Johnson, Edgerton, Sept26- 
Marshall, Frankfort, S 26- 
Miami, Paola, Sept 12-15 


Cowley, Winfield, 


5 Montgomery m a 


Aug 15-19 
Morris, Council a 


Pp 
Neosho, Erie, Aug op Fos 1 
Neosho, Chanute, Sept 69 
Ness, Ness City, Sept 14-16 
Osaee, Burlingame, Sept 5-8 
rne, Osborne, ws >: 13-15 
files, Riley, pt 58 
ooks, Stockton, Sept 19-22 
saline? Salina, Sept 26-29 
Sedgwick, Wichita, 5S 25-30 
Wilson, Fredonia, Aug 22-25 


SPP RHO 





Kane, Batavia, Aug 29-Se 4 

Kankakee, Kankakee, 8 11-15 Indiana. 

Knox, Knoxville, Se pt 18-24 Bartholomew, Columbus, 

Lake, Libertyville, Sept 12-15 Aug 21-26 

LaSalle, Mendota, July 11-14 Benton, Boswell, A28S 2 

Livingstone,Fairbary,§ 18-21 Boone ‘Lebanon, Aug 21 ne 

Logan, Atlanta, Sept Can oll, Flora, Sept 25-30 

Macoupin, Carlinville, O 3-6 Cass, Loganpo rt, Aug 1-5 
ison, Highiand, A 31-8 4 Dearborn, Lawrenceburg. = 


McDonough, Bushnell, 


29-Sept 1 
McDonoug Macomb, Al4l8 
McHenry, Woodstock, 


Aug 29'Sept} } 
McLean, Saybrook, A 22-25 
McLean, Danvers, wg ty 19-22 
McLean, Leroy, ept 


Mercer, Aledo, Sept 19-22 
Ogie, Oregon, Sept 12-15 
Peoria, Elmwood, Aug 22-25 
Perry, Pinekneyville, t3-6 
Piatt, Montieello, Ang 14-19 
Pike, Gri ville, July 25-28 
Putnam, Clear Creek, 5 20-22 
Rock Isiand, 2-1 

Seay tase Rushville, AT-ll 
Stark, Wyoming, 2-S 


Stephenson, Freeport, 8 12-15 
Tazewell, Delavan, A 29-8 
Union, Anna, Aug 29-Septl 
Union, Jonesboro, Sept 12-15 
Vermilion, chan, 
Aug 29-Sept 1 
Vermilion, Meepstien. 
g 21-25 


Warren, eoenmncutty “ 12-15 
White, Carmi, 8 
eside, 


ept 5-9 


Whit Morrison, 858 


1 Jefferson, Madison, 


Delaware, Muncie, A 14-19 
Dubois, Huntingburg, 5S 11-16 
Floy«|, NewAlbany, — 21-26 
Fulton, Rochester, 25-30 
Gibson, Princeton, Sept 49 
Grant, Fairmount, Aug 7-17 
48 Grant, Marion, Sept 49 
Grant, ——— Augl¢19 
Hamiltou, Sheridan, A 28-S 2 
Hancock, Greenfield, A 21-26 
Harrison, Coryden, 82 
Henry, Madison and Dela- 
ware, Middletown,J ul 24-29 
Henry, New Castle, Aug 7-12 


4 Howard, Popular Grove, 


Sept 25-29 
1 Jasper, Remington. Aug 21-26 


Portland, — 25-30 
A 1419 


North Vernon, 


dag, 
Jennings, 


Johnson, Franklin, 
Knox, Vincennes, Oct 9-14 
Lake, Crown Point, Sep i2-15 
Laporte, Lapesss. ‘Sept 25-30 
Lawrence, Bedford, § 11-16 
Madison, Elwood, ‘Aug 22-25 
Marshall, Bourbon, Oct 2-7 


AUTUMN FARM FES 


Montgomery, Crawford- 
ville, ay YX Tl- " 

Newton, Kentland, 

Noble, Kendallville, s oa ee 

Parke, Bridgeton, A 28-82 

Porter, Valparaiso, Sept 19-22 

Putnam, emaniney » 1419 


Aug 
Randolph, teem 


Aug 21-26 
Ripley, Osgood, Aug 15 
Rush, Rushville, A 28-S ; 


Shelby, Shelbyville, Sept 4 9 


Spencer, Chrisney, <A 28-S2 
Spencer, Rockport, A 14-19 
Steuben, Angola, Oct 9-14 


Tippecanoe, LaFayette, 8 49 

Vanderburg, Evansville, 
Sept 18-22 

Vermillion, Cayuga, goss 68 43 


Vigo, Riley, 

Vigo, Terre Haute, Oct Ay 

Warrick, Boonville, 25-30 

Washington, Salem, Sept 4-9 

Wayne, Hagerstown, A115 

Wayne, Richmond, § 11-16 
Missouri. 


Atchison, Rockport, § 19-22 
Bates, Rich Hill, Aug 29-Sep 1 


Boone, Columbia, <Aug 8-!2 
Boone, Centralia, soe ss 
Cass, Belton, Sept 5-8 


Cass, Harrisonville, Aug soe. 25 
Clark, Kahoka, Aug 29-Sep 1 
Clay, ‘Liber ty, Aug 22-25 
Cooper, Bunceton,Aug 30-S 1 
Cooper, Booneville, <A 22-25 
Dade, Lockport, _ Sept 20-22 
Greene, Sprinxfield, 
Holt, Maitland, ane 15-18 
Jackson, Lee’s Summi 

Sept 12-15 
Jasper, Carthage, Sept 12- : 
Johnson, Holden, Aug 15- 
Knox, Edina. oy 225 
Livingston, Chillieothe, 

Sept 12-15 
Macon, La Plata, Sept at 
Mercer, Princeton, A 28-S 
Moniteaa, a a, 8 i922 
Platte, Platte City, A 29-58 
Randolph, omnes 


g'22- 24 
Randolph, Moberly A ae 19 
Stoddard, Dexter, Sept 19-23 
St Louis, Clayton, Sept 13-14 
Seotiand, Memphis, Sept 5-8 
Sullivan, Harris, Aung 21-25 
Sullivan, Milan, Sept 6-9 
Vernon, ‘Nevada, 


Sept 58 
New York. 


wf 


Albany, Altamont, Sons 1l-l4 g 


Allegany, Angeiica, §12-14 
Brookfieid, Br vokneld,S 18-21 
Broome, Whitney's Pt, S 5-8 
Cambridge Valley, Cain- 


bridge, pape 6 
Cattaraugus, Litue Valiey, 
Aug 2%Sept 1 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 48 
Chenango, Norwich, Sept 5-8 
Clinton Piatisburg,Sept 19-22 
Columbia,Chatham, Sept 5-8 
Coruand, ‘Cortland, A 29-5 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 5-7 
Dutchess, Pe’keepsie, S 12-15 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-15 
Essex, Westport, Sept li-i4 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 26-29 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 4-7 
Genesee, Batavia, Lept 18-21 
Greene, Ca airo, Aug 22-24 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 5 12-14 
Hornelisvile, —— - 
ville, Aug 29-Sept 2 
Jefferson, Watertown 
Aug 29-Sept 1 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 1b. 15 
Montgomery, Fonda, A 28-31 
Onei ‘a, Rone, Sept 25-29 
Onendaaa, Syracuse, Oct 3-6 
Ontario,Canandaigua, § 19-21 
Orange, Middletown, § 12-15 
Orleans, Albion, ~ Sept 21-23 
Oswego, Oswego Falls,S 12-15 
Otsego, Cooperstown, ’s 19-21 
Putnam, Carmel, Ang 22-25 
Queens, "Mineola, Sept 26-30 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 
Rensselaer, W _— Lake, 
ug 29 Sept 1 
Rockland, qucgiinn, 
Sept 11-15 
St Lawrence, Canton, S 12-15 
Saratoga, Ballston eee a1 


ug 28- 
Schoharie §Schoharie, S 25-28 


—o 





Tioga, Owe 57 
Tompkins, ittiaca, nope’ 12. 15 
Ulster, Elieuville, Sept 5- 
Washington, between 
ee and Sandy 


Hil Sept 015 
Waren’ Leen, Sept 14-16 
Westchester, White Ring 


Sept 25-30 

Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 19-21 
N Y DISTRICT FAIRS. 

Afton Driving Park 3 

Binghamton, , Binghauiton, 


Boonville, Boonville, Oct 5-8 
Brockpor i, Brockport,8 27-30 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vin- 


cent, 
Catskill Mt, Margaret 
Aug 22- 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, 8 18-21 
A0-8 


Columbia, Hu 
Delaware Valley, Walton 
Sept 123.15 


Dryden, Dryden, Sept 19-21 
Dundee, Dundee, Oct 3-5 
Farmers, Bristol Center, 


Sept 29-30 
Franklinville and oe 
Park, Franklinville, 858 Cu 
Gien Dale, Pottersville, 
Sept 26-29 
Gorham, Reed Corner, 057 





§ 19-22. T: 





Gouverneur, man ~ 
1 Hemlock Laké, Hemloek, 


Morris, Morris, Sep 196-28 
Naples Union, Naples, 819-21 
Newark, Newark, Sept20- 23 
Northern Tioga, Newark 

a °y Aug29-31 
Oneonta Union, Oneonta, 


Sept 11-14 
Palmyra, Palmyra, _ S 28-30 
Phenix Union, W Phenix, 
Sept 19-22 
Paypubas Union, Pratts- 
urg, Sept 12-14 
Prattsville, Prattsville, & 5-7 
Racquette and St Regis 
alley, Potsdam, § 19-22 
Richfield ‘Springs, Rich- 
eld Springs, Sept 25-27 
Riverside. Greene, Sept 12-15 
—— County, New 


Cit ct 3-5 
Sandy "breck, Richland, 
Orwell and Boylston, | = 
Ceaser Valiey, Schene- 
Sept 21-23 
Shavertown, Shavertown, 
Aug 29-31 
Silver Lake, Perry, Sep 28-29 
7 Steuben, Troups- 
Sept 5-8 
manen  frumansb’g, 
Vernon, Vernon. Oct 4-5 
Warrensburg, Warrens- 


bu re Sept 58 
w ellsv le, Wellsville, A 21-25 
Ohie. 
Adams, West Union, , 12-15 
Allen, Lima t 10-13 
Asktabula, ,cletferson, 8 26-29 
Wapakoneta, O 36 
ae eorgetown, t 3-6 
Hannilton, 2-6 
Carrol, Carrofiton, 8 27-29 
Champaign, Urbana, A 15-18 
Clark, @&pringfield, Aug 22-25 
Clermont, Boston, A aid : 
Columbian Lisbon, § 12- 
Coshocton, Coshoc ton, O eas 
a Bucyrus, Oct 10-13 
East Cuyahoga, Ch 


agrin 
Sept 12-15 
Darke, Greenville, A 2S 1 
Delaware, Delaware, 8 27-29 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 26-29 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 11-14 
Fayette, ‘Washington mC H, 


Ang 
Fulton, Ottokee, Sept 19-22 
eanga, Burton, a aS 
Greene, Xenia, my ft 
Gesresey, ane = 
Hamilton, Carthage, 
5. Hancock, Findlay, Sepe 39 
Hardin, aenton, Sept 26-29 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 3-5 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 8 27-29 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 

Sept 13 15 
Licking, Newark, Sept 26-29 

ellefontaine, Oct 3-6 

Lorain, Elyria, Sept 12-15 
Madison, London, Aug 29-S 1 


Mahoning, Canfield, Sep 26-28 
—, a. «Sept 26-29 
Medina. dina, 


Me t 5- 
Meigs, Roek S prings, & Pio 15 
Mercer, Celina, Aug 21-25 
Miami, Troy, Sept 25-29 
Monroe, Woodsfield, A 29-31 
Montgomery, ae ton, 8 12-16 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 3-6 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 

Sept 12-15 

Noble, Sarahsville, % 26-28 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, § 19-21 
Paulding, Paulding, Sept 5-8 
Perry, New Lexington, 


Sept 19-22 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 25-29 
Putnam, Otiawa, Oct 3-7 
Ross, Chillicothe, Ang 8-il 
Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 3-6 
Scioto, Mt Joy, Aug oBept 1 
Stark, Canton, 
Summit, Akron, Oct 3-6 
Trumbull, Warren, Sept 57 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dever, : 


Ang 29-Sep 
Union, Marysville, Oct B6 
Van Wert,Van Wert, 812-15 
Warren, Lebanon, 922 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 26-28 
West Cuyahoga, Berea,S 19-21 
Wood, Bowling mS 


Schuyler, Watkins, : 19-22 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 26-28 Wyandot, Upper San aeky 
nen, Seth, a" ao t 3-6 
° iverhead, 5 
Sullivan, Monticello, Seats 1 Pousisytvania, 
Grangers’ Interstate, 


Williams Grove, A 29-S 3 


7 Mt Gretna Agri, Mt yong 


ug 15-19 
Patrons of Husbandry 
Center Hall, Sept 12-17 

Allegheny, Tarentum,A30-8 2 2 
Armstrong, Dayton, Sept 27 
Armstrong, —— Oity 

g 30- Sep t2 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 

Ang 23- 


Reaver, Beaver, Sept 20-23 
Beaver, Hookstown,Ang 23-25 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct Oct 38 


36 Berks, Reading, 


Berks, Kutztown, Sepe 21 
Biair Hollidaysburg, S 1316 


Bradford, Towanda. 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, it 20-22 
Butier, Butier, it 6-9 

€arrolitown, aon 


Cambria, Johnstown, 
Carbon, ten, Sep 
Chester sours , Sept 21-23 


5c 3 nk x 
Oct 12-15 
Crawford, Conneautville, 


Oremford. Cambetice anes 
cumbertan’, Carlisle, 827-30 
ag 28-26 








phin, Gratz, 
ary Corry, pt 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro’, Sept 13-16 


STIVALS 


Fayette, Uniontown, A 30-8 2 
Greene, Carmichaels, 8 28-29 
Greene, Waynesburg, 8 13-16 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, S$ 14-16 
Lancaster, Lititz, A 30-8 1 
Lawrence, New Castle, 84-7 
“= rence, Lebanon, Sept 7-9 
Lehigh, Allentown, 9 
Luzerne, Dallas, - Sept 27-30 
Lycoming, Hughesvi le, 
Sept 19-22 
McKean, Port Allegany, 
Aug 3u-Sept 2 
Mercer, Stoneboro’, 8 20-22 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 2 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 8 69 
Northampton, Nazareth,0O 4-7 
Northampton, Bethiethem, 
Sept 13-16 
Northumberland, Milton, " 
Oct 
Perry, Newpor a ez 23 
Philadelphia, P: ilade{p pha, 
Nov 8 


Schuylkill, Orwigsburg, te 
Sullivan, Forksville, O04 
Susque. nehan Montrose,O 4:5 





na, 
- Susquehanna, Harford, 328-29 


Sept 27-30 


Tioga, Mansfield, 
Sept 22-23 


Tioga, Wellsboro, 
Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Union, Lewisburg, Sept 27-30 
Washington, Washington 
Weshtent s Sept 2-23 
ashington, urgetts- 
town. Oct 4- 
Wayue, Honesdale, S 27-29 
Weltmoseiand, Toune- 
wo 27-30 
wenn, Tunkhanwock, 
Se} tis ne 


York, Hanover, dept 6 
York, York, Oct 
Michigan. 
Allegan, Allegan, 
Alpena, Alpena, Sept27-29 
Calhoun, Marshall, Oct 3-6 
Clinton, St Johns, Sept 26-30 
Eaton, “harlotte, Sept 26-29 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct 2-6 
onia, Ionia, Oct 3-6 
am, Stockbridge, + 29 
lsa lla, Mt Pleasant, 8 26-29 
Kent, Caledoni 
Lapeer, Imlay City, 
Lapeer, No Branch, Sep 27-29 
Lenawee, Adrian, ‘Sept 25-29 
Livingston, Brighton, O 10-13 
Livingston, Fowlersville, 


Oct 3-6 





Macomb, Armada, Oct 46 
Marquette, Marquette, 8 27-29 
Osceo. , Reed City, Septl9-21 
Ottawa, Holland, et 3-46 

Ottawa, Coopersville, 8 12-15 
Shiawassee, Bancroft, S 26-29 
‘Tuscola, Care, Sept 26-29 
Tuscola, Cass City, Oct 2-5 

Tuscola, Vassar, Oct 346 
Washtenaw,Ann Arbor, 03-6 
Wayne, Ply inouth, Sept 19-22 


Iowa. 


Adair, ——— Sent rt 
Adams, Cornin Cue ¢ 
Allamakee, Waukon i2- is 
Appanoose, Centerville, 
Sept 12-15 
Audubon, Audubon, Sept 5-7 
Benton, Vinton pt 19-22 
Benton, Belle Plaine, 8 5-7 
Big Four Fair, Belle Plaine, 


Sept 
Boone, Ogden, Sept 12-15 
Buchanan, wes 5 fa 
ept - 
Buena Vista, Alta, Aug 21-25 
lack Hawk, La Porte City, 
ept 26-29 
Carroll, Carroll, ae 15-18 
Cass, Atlantic, Sept 11-14 
Cedar, Mechanicsville, 85-8 
Cedar, Tipton, Aug 29-Sept 1 
Cerro Gordo, Mason City, 
“T 5-8 
Cherokee, Marcus, 13-15 
Chickasaw, New Hampton, 
Sept 13-15 


Clayton, McGregor, A 29-5 le 


Clayton, Strawberry dogs 


ug 22-25 
Clinton, De Witt, Sept 12-15 
Dallas, Adel, Sept 18- 

Davis, Bloomfield, Sept 12-15 
Delaware, Manchester, 036 


Dubuque _—— on 11-15 
Elkader, Elkader,’ Sept 58 
Em met, Esterville, 8 19-23 


— West Union,Sept 5-8 
Fayette, Arlington, Aug 15-18 
franklin, Hampton, 12-15 
Fremont, Hamburg, Aug 811 
Grundy, Grundy Center, 
Sept 5-8 
Guthrie, Guthrie Center, 


Aug 21-24 
Hancock, Britt, Sept 12-14 
Hardin, Eldora, 





Sept 12-15 
Henry, Mt A en A 2s 1 


Henry, oe a, A 29-8 oH 
Howard, Cres: Sep 
Humboldt, Humboldt, $ 13. 3 
Ida, Holstein, Sept ‘s 7 
Ida, Ida Grove, Sept 58 
Iowa, Marengo, Sept! 18-21 
Iowa, Victor, Sept 12-14 


Ida, Williamsburg, Sep 5-8 
[ny Maquoketa Sep 58 
foaper or, Reween, Sept 4-7 
erson, Fairfield, 8 12-l4 
Johnson, lowa City, Sept 4-7 
Jones, Anamosa, Aug 14-18 
Keokuk, What Cheer, 5 18-21 
Kossuth, Algona, —_— 19-22 
i Donne son, ug 23-25 
Lee , West Point, 





Lina, Fairfax, 

Louisa, Wapello, rer i is 

Louisa,Colum bus Junction, 
Aug 22 


22 O’Brien, Sutherland, 


29 Piymouth, Le Mars, 


rr Bracken, Germantown, 


7 Dodge, Beaver Dam, 


ete t 12-15 
Linn, Central City, eS B 





Marshall, Rhodes, Sept 19-21 


Miichell, Osage, Sept 13-15 
Monoua, Mapleton,Sept 11-14 
Muscatine, West Liberty, 


; Sept 12-15 

Madison, Winterset, S 26-29 
Muscatine, Wilton June- 

tion, Sept 26-29 


8 6-8 
Page, Shenandoah, Ang 15-18 
PaloAlto,Emmetsburg,$26-28 
Pocahontas, Fonda, A 29-81 
Pottawa!tamie,Avoca, S 19-22 
Poweshiek, Maicom, A 22-25 
Poweshiek, Grinnell, A14¢-16 
Sep 5-8 
Ringgold, Mt Ayr, Sept 12-15 
Sac, Sac City, Aug 22-25 


Shelby, Har jan, Aug 22-25 
Sioux, ‘Orange e City, Sep 20-22 
Story, Nevada, Aug 15-18 
Tama, Toledo, Sept 26-29 
Tama, Traer, Sept 12-14 
Taylor, Be dford, ae 5-7 
Union, Afto Sept 12-14 


n 
Van Buren, wm. S 5-8 
4 Van Buren, Milton, A29-81 
Wapello, Eldon, Sept 4 8 
Warren, Indianola, § 19-22 
Wayne, Corydon, Sept 4- 3 
Wayne, Lineville, Sept 12-15 
West Point, West Beptl9-22 


Winneshiek, Decorah. 
Aug 29-Sept 1 
Wright, Clarion, Sept 5-8 
Kentucky. 
Adair, Columbia, Aug 22-25 
Anderson, Te 
Aug 15-18 
Barren, Glasgow, Sept 20-23 
Boone, Florence, AS 2 


23-26 
Campbell, Alexandria, 
Aug 22-26 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 3-6 
Fayette, Lexington, Aug 8-12 
Fleming. Ewing, Sept 69 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 
Sept 5-8 
Hart, Horse Cave, 827-01 
Hopkins, Madisonvilie, 


ug 912 

Knox, yn A31-851 
Jefferson, 1 Louisville, 

Aug 22-26 (colored) 

Lincoln, Hustonville, 


July 26-28 
Marion, Lebanon, Aug 15-19 


36 Mason, Germantown, A 23 26 


Nelson, Bardstown, A 29-8 1 

Oldham, Lagrange, A 30-S 2 

Rockcastie, oe ~ 22 
3-25 


Au 
Shelby, Shelbyville, r ay 25 
Todd, Guthrie, Sept 27-30 
Warren, Bowling Green, 
ag 22-25 
Washington, Springfield, 
Aug 23-25 
Wisconsin. 
Barron, Chetek, Sept 5-7 
Barron, Cumberland, 8 13-15 
Calumet, Chilton, Sept il-13 
Chippewa, Chippews a Falls, 


Sept t 19-22 
Clark, Neilisville, Sept 19-22 
Columbia, Lodi, Sept 1l- id 
pean vom Portage, Sept 5-8 
Crawford, Seneca, ‘Sept 26-28 
Dane, Madison, Sept 19-22 
8 26-29 
Eau Claire, Augusta, § 12-15 
Grant, Bescobel, Ang 21-23 
Grant, Lancaster, Sept 13-15 
Green; Monroe, Aug 30-Sep 2 
Green Lake, Ber lin, Oct2-5 
Iowa, Dodgeville, A 29-5 1 
Iowa, Mineral Point, A 15-18 
Jackson,Black River Falls, 


Jefferson, Jefferson, 
Juneau, Mauston, Sept 4- 7 
La Crosse, La Crosse, 8 12-15 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc, 
Sept 6-9 
Marathon, Wausau, Sept 5-8 
Monroe, Sparta, Aug = 25 
Oneida, Rhinelander, 5S 4- 
Outagamie, Appleton, 8 19-23 
Ozaukee, Cedarburg, 8S 25-2 
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32 Pierce, Elisworth, Sept 20-22 


Polk, St Croix Falls, 8 19-21 
Portage, Amherst, Sept 19-22 
Price, Phillips, Sept 7-9 
Richland, Richland Center, 
Sept 26-29 
St Croix, Hudson, Sept 27-29 
St Croix, New Richmond, 
Sept 13-15 
Sauk, Baraboo, Sept 26-29 
Sheboygan, Plymouth, 8 5-8 
Walworth, Elkhorn, S 19-22 
Waupaca, "New L ondon, 
Sept 5-8 
Minnesota. 
Aitkin, Aitkin, Sept 16-17 
Blue Earth, Garden Pret 
Aug 7 al 
Brown, New Ulm, 
Carlton, Barnum, 
Dakota, Farmington, 
Fillmore, Preston, A 29-81 
Kanabec, Mora, Sept 29-30 
Lac qui Parle, Madison, 814-18 
McLeod, Hutchinson, § 13-15 
Mower, Austin, Sept 21-23 
Murray, Slayton, Sept 18-20 
Marray, Currie, Oct 5-6 
Rock, Luverne, Sept 12-14 
Rice, Northfield, Sept 14-16 
Steele, Owatonna, Sept 11-13 
Nebraska. 
Antelope, Neligh, A 31-S2 
oone, Albion, Sept 20-22 
Fillmore, Geneva, Sept 12-15 
Franklin, Franklin, Sep 27-29 
Lancaster, Lincoln, Sep 19-22 


225 Madison, Madison, Sept 12-15 


Lucas, Chariton, Sept 26-29 
Mahaska, Oskaloosa, S 25-23 
Mahaska, New Sharon, 
Sept 12-14 
Marion, Knoxville, 3 12-15 
Sept 26 


Marion, Peiia, 


Red Willow, Indianola, 
t 19-22 


ppt 
Seward, Seward, Sept 13-15 
North Dakota. 


29 Waish, Park River, July 25-27 
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Evolution of East Tennessee Farmhouse. 





Last week we printed, as No 1 in this 
series, a fine picture of the “original’’ log 
house. Now as No 2, is given herewith a 
picture of the Tennessee farmer’s ‘“‘man- 
sion” of 40 years ago; the frame of hewn and 
sawed timbers, lined throughout with 
matched lumber and roof of sawed shingles 
now green with moss, The fireplaces are of 
brick, and smaller than in No 1; chimneys 
also of brick laid in lime mortar. The vine 
on the veranda is a honeysuckle, four 
inches in diameter at base and in full vigor, 
The hewed log, two-story building in the 
rear is the link between the present dwell- 
ing and the cabin of the original settler. 
It is 75 years old, and does duty as a barn, 
workshop and fruit house. No 3 was built 
five years ago, and from cellar to garret 
has all appointments of the best farm cot- 
tage. It stands upon a commanding ele- 
vation surrounded by forest trees, and is 
the home of a quintet of as wide-awake 
youngsters as ever parents were blessed 
with, The old watch dog on the right 
religiously guards the premises day and 
night, pacing his beat under the trolley wire 
which holds him from: deserting his post as 
“tramp inspector.” 


ee 
Autumn in Orchard and Garden. 
S. H. LINTON, MISSOURI. 





During August and September there is 
usually a dry period when nature is prepar- 
ing all trees and shrubs for the change 
from growing to a dormant condition, This 
is an important time for the grower. If the 
orchard and garden through neglect have 
been left during June and July to care for 
themselves vigilance should be exercised in 
maintaining an even development both in 
rootsandlimbs. A neglected condition may be 
remedied by mowing the grass and weeds 
before the seed is ripe, and piling it about 
the stalks as far out as the roots extend. At 
this time also a careful watch should be 
kept for the tent caterpillar and borer. Do 
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not forget the woolly aphis and white grub, 
which are the most destructive during the 
hot, dry season, when trees and plants are 
struggling to maintain the growth. There 
is more injury to the orchard and garden 
from these two insects than most growers 
realize. In fact the woolly aphis and white 
grub pave the way for the first stages of 
some of the fatal diseases and insect at- 
tacks on the orchard. 


One of the best remedies for the woolly 
aphis is tobacco dust, or tobacco stems. Dig 
down until the large roots are found, place 
in the dust or stems and repack the soil. 
With young trees and shrubs, remove the 
dirt with care, near the body apply the 
dust or stems and put back the soil. This 
remedy will prove effectual and if applied in 
time will save many trees. For the white 
grub apply wood ashes, air-slaked lime 
or salt around the trees or plants to the full 
extent of the roots, in proportion to the 
size of the tree. Use from one pint up to 
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OF 40 YEARS AGO--NO 2 
one-half bushel of ashes or lime to the tree, 
and from one-half pint to one gallon of salt. 
There is more danger of getting too little 
than too much of either salt, ashes or lime. 
For the eating insects use the sprayer with 
paris green. For the borer examine each 
tree and watch for the sawdust, using a 
sharp knife and a small wire. Cut and gouge 
out all the borers. If it is necessary to cut 
away the bark and wood the wound should 
be covered with a combination of fresh cow 
manure and subsoil clay worked together 
until of a putty-like substance. Press this 
preparation into the cavities as far as pos- 
sible, and cover the wounds completely. If 
the trees are kept in a healthy, thrifty, 
growing condition there will be but little 
cause to fear the borer. 





Clipping the Stubble Fields. 
0. E. COOPERIDER, OHIO. 





A neighbor was putting up hay yester- 
day that contained a large amount of waste 
material, stubble, weeds and corn stubs. 
He failed to run the mowing machine over 
his stubble fields, after harvest, last year, 
with the above result. That waste mate- 
rial occupies storage room and takes time 
to handle without returning any profit. 

After harvest we mow the stubble fields 
intended for meadow next year. The swath 
board is removed and the cutter bar run 
slightly higher than when cutting grass. 
The growth of weeds and young clover and 
timothy is cut off and allowed to lie on the 
ground, serving as a mulch for the young 
grass, unless the growth is very heavy; 
then it is raked off, so as not to foul the 
coming hay crop. Our first hay crop is 
always as clean and often better than 
succeeding ones. 

The mowing has opposite effects upon the 
grass and weeds. The tendency is to induce 
@a@ more compact and thicker growth of 
grass, while the weeds are destroyed. The 
practice may not be so profitable if the 
fields are to be used for pasture, especially 
the same season, as the stock will likely 
graze too close. This will leave the young 
plants unprotected during the winter, ana 
much of the young clover will be heaved 
out, if the soil is not underdrained, 

—_—_ SESE 


Tender Peaches, such as Crawfords, can 
be shipped with safety only when the fruit 
is packed while yet firm and cooled to a 
temperature of 40 degrees as soon as pos- 
sible. 













































































Cost of Growing Wheat--I. 

RESULTS FROM ACTUAL RECORDS COVERING 1472 
ACRES IN 17 STATES. ANALYZED BY B. W. 
SNOW, STATISTICIAN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





The question of the cost of growing a 
bushel of wheat has been much discussed, 
but the positive data advanced have been 
limited. As a rule the discussion has been 
based upon personal estimate or personal 
experience, rather than upon collected data 
covering actual results on considerable 
areas. That portion of the discussion based 
upon personal experience upon a limited 
area, a single field for a single season, or 
upon the same field for a series of years, 
may be passed over with the suggestion 
that even if the data adduced be correct, 
they are of limited significance. 

In spite of the importance of the question 
and the general interest which is felt In 
the conclusions, but very little has ever 
been done toward determining for this 
country in a decisive way the facts regard- 
ing cost of production on such a scale as 
to give the conclusions anything more than 
local significance. Practically the only ef- 
fort in this direction which assumed _ to 
present data for the whole country was 
made by the United States department of 
agriculture in 1894, and the methods fol- 
lowed in gathering the data upon which 
the conclusion of that investigation rest- 
ed were so faulty that the results presented 
were worthless. In spite of the fact that 
the conclusions presented were manifestly 
erroneous, the various items going to make 
up the total cost lacking in harmony with 
each other, the fact that they were pre- 
sented as the results of an official investi- 
gation gave them a standing which increas- 
ed their capacity for misleading that section 
of the public which accepts conclusions 
without examining the premises upon which 
they are based. 

The final conclusions presented in 1894 
by the official statistician referred to, as to 
the average cost of producing an acre of 
wheat, were as follows: 





Dn ck cnc nc naedceeemanesteceabe $2.81 
BEGMUTE 6c cccccsvecsesé $REPROTe onK0 2.16 
Preparing ground... 2 i. cseccscccs 187 
PE .cxthuencnnebneeweeasaseakeses -96 
DD. ccisacaeee wi eendsns one iagun .37 
CONNIE 6 bck sid Ceccdstoscsences 1.19 
TE acon ctedésccdecccceceead 1.20 
PEE og bcc cccicecens 6eteeeses.es .37 
Marketing ..... oetsoces Sere ee oe 
$11.69 


The mere fact that the annual reports of 
the same official show that at that time the 
farm value of an acre of wheat was less 
than this reported cost by more than $5, 
is in itself sufficient evidence of the unre- 
liability of the conclusion. If wheat grow- 
ers of the United States were losing $200,- 
000,000 a year in addition to robbing their 
heritage of its fertility, wheat growing 
would cease. 

In order that it might add to the discus- 
sion of this question of cost some data 
having a definite value, American Agri- 
culturist prepared in July, 1897, a circular 
with questions so arranged as to draw out 
a complete chronological history of the 
wheat crop from the day the first furrow 
was turned until the last bushel of the re- 
sulting crop was in the granary. Each 
circular was to be kept for a definite field, 
and when filled showed exactly how much 
labor of man and team was given to the 
crop, the rate of wages paid, as well as 
the incidental expenses going to make up 
the cost of the crop. These circulars were 
sent to wheat growers in all important pro- 
ducing sections of the country. Complete 
records were kept on 1472 acres, lying in 
the 17 states. The data furnished for this 
area have been carefully consolidated and 
will be presented in this series of articles 
on cost of wheat production. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES COST. 
It must be understoo? that in this series 
of articles all references tc cost relate only 
zo the figures developed by the data gather- 










WHEAT PRODUCTION 


ed for the actual area under consideration, 
and there is no purpose of claiming that 
the investigation was broad enough to war- 
rant the belief that the averages, either by 
states or for the whole, may be taken as 


perfectly typifying the average for the 
wheat crop of the country. All that is 
claimed is that the data presented accurate- 
ly represent the acreage under considera- 
tion, and that to that extent are a notable 
addition to the data upon the whole sub- 
ject. 

The different items of expense which in 
the tabulations that follow are counted as 
part of the cost of growing the crop, are 
given in detail, There are certain disputed 
points as to whether certain items are 
properly part of the cost. The compiler 
groups together such as in his) judgment 
are legitimate parts of cost, and then for 
the benefit of those disagreeing with this 
classification presents the data upon the 
disputed points in such shape that a further 
or different arrangement may be made. 
The items concerning which there is no 
difference of opinion, and whic. are used 
in the accompanying tabulation, areall labor, 
labor and team maintenance, depreciation, 
seed, taxes and supplies directly used in 
producing the crop. 

The disputed points, which are not includ- 
ed in the tabulation, but which are present- 
ed for the benefit of those preferring a dif- 
ferent classification, are interest on capital 
invested in machinery, interest on horses, 
interest on annual investment, and interest 
on capital invested in the land, the latter 
including all farm improvements. 


% 
In rejecting in all cases the items of in- 


terest on the various forms of capital in- 
vested, the compiler does so on the ground 
that where the point to be reached is cost 
of producing the crop, any allowance for 
interest on capital changes the nature of the 
result. If such interest be allowed, then the 
figure reached is the price at which the 
wheat must sell in order to net the producer 
a certain rate of interest on his capital in- 
vested, something entirely different from 
the cost of production. The case of a 
tenant who pays rent, or of a grower who 
borrows all the capital, does not change 
the matter at all. In such a case the grower 
furnishes nothing but his labor and for it 
is credited with wages. The tenant and 
the capitalist jointly occupy the same rela- 
tion to the crop as does the grower who 
uses his own capital. The grower who works 
with his own capital might sell his wheat 
for enough to net him just 6 per cent on 
the money he has invested, but at the same 
price the tenant or borrower might come 
out just whole after paying either in the 
form of rent or interest for the use of the 
capital, In each case the crop will have 
paid the owner of the capital his interest, 
but the renter or borrower having invested 
nothing but his labor, would have received 
nothing but wages for his season’s work. 


METHODS OF TABULATION. 


WacEs—Most of the labor of growing the 
crop was performed by the owner. In 
figuring labor cost it has been in all cases 
upon the basis of wages per day with board, 
Where such labor was hired the actual rate 
of wages is used; where the labor was by 
the owner or his family, the wage allowance 
is at the rate usually paid_in that neighbor- 
hood. Hiring by the day is a more ex- 
pensive method than by the month, but it 
obviates any necessity for an arbitrary 
allowance for loss of time from weather or 
other cause. Where the labor was done 
by boys, their efficiency was treated as 60 
per cent of that of a man, and men’s wages 
calculated upon that basis. 

LABOR MAINTENANCE—The number of 
horses used in the different operations 
varies, but the average of the returns re- 
ceived made the daily cost of maintaining 
the needed ‘“‘team’”’ 40 cents, and this fig- 
ure is used in calculating the cost of team 
maintenance. . 

TAXATION—The total taxes on the farm 
property are divided on the relation the 
value of the wheat land bears to the total 


value of the whole farm, including build- 
ings, fixtures and improvements. This 
makes the wheat land bear its share of the 
taxes on improvements and is more equit- 
able than a division of taxes on the basis 
of acreage. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The fields for which complete record was 
kept, all imperfect or fragmentary records 
being rejected, aggregated an acreage of 1472 
acres, located in 40 counties and 17 states. 
Of the total, 783 acres were of spring wheat 
and 689 acres winter wheat. The following 
statement shows the acres of wheat con- 
sidered in each state, the average value per 
acre, the average rate of taxation per acre 
and the usual rate of wages for the or- 
dinary methods of hiring labor. 


o——_-Rate of wages 
Without board With boar< 





Value Taxes 





Acres pacre pacre pmo pday pmo pday 

Ohio, 15 $32.00 $0.32 $19.00 $1.12 $14.00 $0.87 
Ind, 27 25.00 .31 17.00 83 14.33 .70 
il, 31 «683.05 30 25.00 1.15 17.00 87 
Mich, 19 61.85 31 22.00 1.12 16.00 .90 
Ky, 40 18.16 .08 15.00 60 11.50° .60 
Tenn, 62 27.25 12 12.50 , .55 9.00 Ad 
rk, 9 12.80 14 15.50 -70 «611.50 = =.55 
oO, 54 27.40 10 18.50 83 15.00 .62 
Kan, 182 34.32 20 22.00 1.05 16.33 .92 
Pa, 2 25.00 .19 20.00 1.25 16.00 1.00 
Okla, 7 25.00 .11 21.50 1.00 15.00 .75 
Tex, 26 40.00 .21 20.05 90 16.00 .75 
Wis, 15 30.00 .21 2633 1.20 18.00 1.00 
la, 42 47.15 .24 2.00 1.20 18.75 1.02 
Neb, 398 2031 .15 24.00 1.1 18.22 1.00 
Minn, 70 8618.00 .10 30.00 1.25 18.00 1.00 
ND, 405 810) §=6.09 §=6—30.00 1.30 20.00 1.00 
Total, 1,472 $22.51 $0.14 $21.38 $1.01 $15.57 $0.82 





LA Homemade Blower. 
J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
er ; 
A good blower or. forge, which is some- 
thing every farmer has almost daily use 
for, costs about $10. The homemade one 
shown in the illustration any farmer can 
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make for himself, the cost being limited 
largely to the two fly-wheels and the time 
required to make it. The fan can be 6 or 
12 inches in diameter. Two old wheels from 
a sewing machine or an old scroll saw or 
turning lathe, which_are often to be found 
around the farm, are well adapted for use 
in the device. If put together with care 
the blower will give excellent results. The 
fan, which is the essential feature, can be 
improved upon by the farmer of mechan- 
ical talents. 





Rye Should Not Follow Potatoes—As a 
rule small grains do not grow well on a 
field which produced potatoes the previous 
season. Experiments have demonstrated 
that this is due, not so much to the me- 
chanical conditions of the soil as to the 
fact that the potatoes have used large 
amounts of available nitrogen. Applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda greatly benefit rye 
crops grown after potatoes. 





Klondike Weather—Official figures show 
that only once during last Jan did the tem- 
perature rise as high as zero, and then only 
2 above in a single day. The lowest record 
was 45 degrees below zero,-and the range 
most of the time that month 15 to 35 de- 
grees below. 





Early Wheat Best—At the Ont agri col 
was shown that winter wheat sown during 
the last week in August or the first in Sept 
gave the largest yield and produced wheat 
of the best quality. 





A man cannot sit down in the house, with 
his specs on, and look wise and be a good 
farmer.—[C. C., Bastrop Co, Tex. 











How to Make Cattle Pay. 


GEORGE MADDEN. 


I have been raising beef cattle for the 


last three years and have found it more 
profitable than dairying. Dairying is all 
right if farmers are fixed for it. If you 
have dairy cows and creameries close by 


and a boy to take the milk to the cream- 
ery, then stay in the business. But 19 out 
of every 20 farmers have half-blood Dur- 
hams or other beef cattle. I have tried it 
with poor success. It is like attempting to 
get trotting horses from draft mares. It is 
very true that there are some good milkers 
among the Durhams and other beef cows, 
but how many farmers sell off their poor 
milkers and buy good ones? Not one out of 
20. Why? Because a good milker is too 
high in price, and how many of us have 
teSters to find out if the cow is worth buy- 
ing or not? Furthermore, if we had a tester 
and started out to buy cows and drove into 
a farmer’s yard, would, we ask him his 
price on the cow first or would we ask him 
to let us test her first? He will put a price 
on her all right, but don’t show your tester 
unless you have a good team. 

Now I think my plan a good one for the 
average farmer. My herd consists of half- 
blood Durhams and half native, as we call 
them. I have 12 cows. Out of the 12 I find 
I have six good butter cows. I take a 
Galloway or Polled Angus bull and put 
him with the 12 cows. I have them come 
in April 1 if I can and take the calves 
from my six good milkers and put them on 
the other six poor milkers along with their 
own. Each cow then has two calves. I 
then milk my six good cows and make a 
nice lot of butter. 

I keep my calves in the barn from the 
time they are born until they are sold, 
never letting them out. They run in the 
basement for exercise. I only let them suck 
in the morning and evening. Before milk- 
ing I run them in a box stall, shut them 
in there until I milk my six cows. I 
then let the cows I have milked out. The 
calves are turned out of the box stall and 
in less than one week the strange calves 
will run to their foster mothers without 
any bother. When they are done suckling, 
drive them into the box stall again and 
turn all cows out on pasture. Give the 
calves all the oats and corn meal they will 
e:.. Have it in a box where they can get it 
at all times. Give them a little hay and 
corn fodder and they will be ready for the 
butcher any time. 

One advantage in using a Galloway or 
‘Angus bull is that their calves mature 
quicker than those of any other breed, and 
by seuing them when they are eight or 
niné months old we get rid of them before 
winter sets in. Last fall I sold 12 that av- 
eraged 810 lbs when eight months old for 
$4.15 per hundred. This is more than some 
two-year-olds are worth. A black hornless 
calf of either of these breeds always tops 
the market. 


rr 
When to Fatten Hogs. 
G. W. HARLACHER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fatten the hogs before the mercury drops 
to zero. Better start in August, even if a 
little grain must be bought until the corn 
is ripe. It will pay. The weather for the 
next three months is as a rule moderate. 
If hogs are fed as much as their stomachs 
can digest and utilize, about 35 per cent is 
first used for heat and body energy in tem- 
perate weather. In extremely cold weather 
they will use about 60 to 70 per cent for 
heat and energy. This will depend much 
upon the age and condition of the animal. 

We also learn from experience to fatten 
with rapidity. Different feed stuffs are re- 
quired. Corn is the principal one for the 
solid ration. Shorts, bran, cottonseed meal 
is very good for the protein it contains, 
and a small portion of rye will fatten rap- 
idly if fed aright. Never feed liquid and 
solid feeds at the same time, for the ani- 
mals will swallow the solids unmasticated, 








LIVE STOCK 


Feed at least an hour apart. Some advo- 
cate giving the/feeds separately, but one 
directly after the other. This is a safe rule 
for hogs which are not being fattened, but 
for hogs that are to 
capacity, the practice is wrong. 
are given their fill of solid feed, then slop 
immediately afterward, they can drink but 
very little slop without overloading their 
stomachs and causing disordered stomachs 
for a few days. It will take careful feed- 
ing for perhaps a week to bring them back 
to a normal condition. Keep the pens 
clean, not allowing filth heaps to produce 
disease germs. Also avoid damp sleeping 
places. Do not care for the hog according 
to its name, but give care as though it 
were the horse, and if attended thus it will 
return the greater profit of the two. 





A Fine Pair of Educated Steers. 





Everyone admires the perseverance and 
patience which can awaken the intelligence 
of ordinary farm animals, and the interest 
is increased when the training is done by 
a young boy in the intervals between work 
at plowing and hauling. The cattle pictured 
in the frontispiece of this issue are the 
property of Whiting brothers of Monroe 
Co, N Y.- The steers are half Jersey and 
half Durham, weighing 2900 lbs, and just 
five years old. The boy, Leslie M. Whiting, 
who stands at the right of the picture, is 
their recognized master. He broke them to 
the yoke when they were nine months old 
and when he himself was but 13 years of 
age. The tricks were taught gradually, as 
the boy and the steers had time, and at two 
years old they were entered at a local fair 
and received first premium. They were 
driven in the butchers’ parade at Rochester 
and have since been seen at a few county 
fairs near their home, and may appear at 
additional fairs this season. 





Gain in Churn—An interested subscriber 
asks for an explanation of this term as 
used in creamery reports, Where this item 
appears it is evident that the creamery 
buys its milk or cream on the butter fat 
basis, paying a certain price per lb of but- 
ter fat, meaning the clear oil obtained in 
the test. When the butter is made up there 
are more pounds of butter than of butter 
fat, the increased weight being caused 
mostly by moisture or water, and to some 
extent by salt and casein. This increase is 
the gain in the churn. The per cent of 
gain runs from 10 to 35. Butter showing 
over 15 per cent gain in churn is pretty 
sure to have some defect. 





In Packing Apples, be sure that it is 
done in such a way as to keep the apples 
firm in the barrel. 








CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “Alpha” and “| and “Baby” Separators 
Pirst—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10 per cow per year. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
Randolph &C.insal Sts., 74Cortiandt Street, 

CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 


AND DAIRY 


be fed to their full | 
If hogs | 


[5] 18 


Your Butter Money 


and cow profit may be 
greatly increased if you 
only embrace the means 
within your easy reach. 
For instance, if you buy a 
Little Giant Separator 
you will not only get more 
butter from the same cows, 
but it will be so much 
improved in quality as to 
command a much better 
price. Our free Illustrated 
Catalogue, No. 34, explains 
the details. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


| 





The Sharples Co., 
Canal & Washington Sts. 


CHICAGO. West Chester, Pa., 


U. S. A, 




















Send for Catalogue. | 
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VIANY A MAN 


has been deterred from buying au Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because 
his power was not heavy 
enough to 
rup one, 
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have this sdaition? REQUIRING Ess S POWER. 


al advantage of 
a Sm A mah ty you get our free catalog 
at es, ill save you mo move 
LOHEER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
i 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





FARM FOR SAL 


Farm of 275 acres, located within 3 miles of of city of 
population. All improvements running water to ait baile. 
ings, all pastures watered. will support 530 yi of cows 
for dairy purposes. Yields 3000 to 4000 bushels les a year. 
Price, including all farming implements, § . Write to 
J. A. STEARNS, Williamsport, Lycoming Co., Pa 


SHEPHERD S MANUAL 


Sy Heyry oueyane. It is so plain that a Sem ore 
farmer’s son who has never kept a shee 
tho experienced shepherd many mati — 

e ex en 8 oP er ther man estions 
from it The results of personal et A 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of chore, 
the sheep raising = ey of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory that of Canada— the careful 
study of the diacanen: to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gaihered, Lllustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, a 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 
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Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 
been proved often thatit not only 
SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 
the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 
IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The Fruit Season at Its Hight. 


Early fruits are fast disappearing from 
the markets, giving way to later varieties, 
and general activity prevails. There is the 
old complaint of a margin altogether too 
wide between what the producer actually 
receives and the consumer pays, this form- 
ing a problem which we hope will some 
time be taken up in earnest. In fact, the 
dept of agri already has the matter in 
hand, and intends to investigate the sub- 
ject, relating not only to green stuff, but 
to all farm produce. The strawberry sea- 
son, now over, was a moderately prosper- 
ous one, both west and east. Fair prices 
were received, but much of these went to 
pay express and commission charges. Cane 
fruits are now plentiful with liberal move- 
ments of blackberries and _ raspberries. 
Prices are very mercurial, a heavy supply 
on a given day, or a normal amount ac- 
companied by rainy weather hurting the 
situation, while a temporary shortage im- 
mediately works to the benefit of the coun- 
try shippers; some complaint that Wilson 
blackberries are undersized and soft. Red 
raspberries are very plentiful everywhere 
and quality somewhat irregular, canners 
picking up the less desirable for preserv- 
ing, in some cases getting good fruit as low 
as 40c per case of 24 pts; certainly little 
profit in sight here for the grower. 

Tree fruits are everywhere in evidence, 
although the supply of peaches is much be- 
low the normal. The short Georgia crop 
has been for the most part distributed, 
very little leaving that state this season, 
quality only fair, prices unsatisfactory. 
The deficiency in the south is largely made 
up by shipments of California peaches, 
which are liberal, and a little later in the 
season fair quantities will be harvested in 
the older sections of the middle and east- 
ern states. The cherry crop has proved a 
good one as a whole, and pears are begin- 
ning to come forward. The markets are 
well supplied with early varieties of ap- 
ples. Dealers complain that shippers are 
too apt to pack them in small, undesirable 
packages, the trade preferring barrels. 
Early table apples are steady, but no high 
prices are anticipated. Early varieties 
promise to prove plentiful and owing to 
their keeping qualities must be quickly 
moved. 








Our Provisions Stand High. 





In the estimation of foreign consumers, 
the beef and pork products from the U §S 
are all right. Twelve months’ exports had 
a value of upward of $200,000,000. The 
total was a little smaller than in the fiscal 
year ’98, yet condition everywhere gratify- 
ing. A possible exception may be named 
in butter and cheese, which still lag, and 
in fact the record of the past fiscal year 
was poorer than a year earlier. In the 
subjoined showing the total relating to 
values includes live stock, which does not 
appear in the table. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 
———— J une—-_——.,_ —12 mos end’d June~, 
1899 1898 1899 1898 





Butter, Ibs, 1,140,649 2,379,926 19,711,861 25,204,733 
Total value, $170,773 $362,803 $3,171,111 $3,775,531 
Av value, 14.9¢ 15.2¢ 16.0¢ 14.9¢ 

Cheese, Ibs, 6,775,889 6,253,569 36,188,404 50,373,433 
Total value, £627,482 B471,874 $83,209,745 $4,333,184 
Av value, ¥.le ° 7.8 8.8¢ 8.6¢ 

Beef, fresh, Ibs, 31,087,185 24.616,846 281,967,247 274,393.873 
Total value, 2,625,539 $2,145,029 $23,540,076 $22,941,104 
Av value, 8.4¢ &.3¢ 8.3¢ 8.4¢ 

Beef, canned,)bs, 2,116,101 268.9: 38,036,433 36,833,215 
Total value, #188,313 73112,365 £3,469,524 $3,250,849 

Beef. salted, lbs, 3 763,165 (2,851,035 47,177,625 44,987,7. 
Total value, 8195 908 $175,780 $2,616,027  $2,471.263 

Tallow, lbs, 8,254,134 11,436,074 101,163,4 8),508,718 

Bacon, Ibs, 49,743 624 7,958,230 558.897,051 647.978,773 

Hams, Ibs, 21.636,968 14,936,805 220,228,313 198,835,913 

Pork, lbs, 10,557,425 7,317,621 160,747,645 96,302,354 

Lard, ibs, 57,071,330 47,063,558 696,021,930 700,406,231 
Total value, $3,313,685 $3,008,395 $41,434,075 39,256,055 

Oleo oil, Ibs, 17,439,929 12,530,908 142,289.266 132,578,527 
Total value, $1,164,639 $757,214 9,182,582 $7,904,323 

Ole’m’rgar’e, lbs, 410,891 399,486 5,505,757 4,291,398 
Total value, $39,293 $39,399 $503,292 $382,629 
Total, $17,700,994 $15,651,269 $191,223,857 195,001,043 


hc 


The Outlook for Canned Corn is fairly 
favorable and growers supplying this pro- 
duct to the factories should receive fair 
compensation. 


Wholesale grocers have 


™, 
COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


made large contracts with canners for 
corn from the new pack, to be 
delivered during the autumn and 
winter, business of this character being 
unusually heavy. The sharp advance in the 
price of tin plate may work injury to the 
canning industry; this greatly increasing 
the cost of putting goods on the market. 
The tin plate combine has recently advanc- 
ed the price on tin plate to $4.50 per box, or 
fully 50 per cent advance over prices ruling 
some months ago. 





More Light for Mint Growers—Within 
the past few weeks peppermint oil has 
shown an upward tendency, the market get- 
ting out of the long-time rut of low prices, 
and advancing to the basis of 95c@$1.05 per 
lb in tins, and $1.25 for choice brands bot- 
tled. The dealers are apparently cognizant 
at last of the disposition on part of growers 
in N Y, Mich and Ind to go out of the 
business unless it yields a fair profit, Fur- 
thermore, conditions have not been wholly 
favorable to mint now in the ground, and 
the whole situation has assumed a different 
face. The N Y Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter says, “The future course of the 
price of oil of peppermint will undoubtedly 
be an upward one.” 





To Increase Oats Exports—Shippers en- 
gaged in the foreign trade complain that 
the restrictions of the insurance companies 
are so great as to hamper exports. The 
underwriters prohibit the carrying of oats 
in bulk between decks and require that all 
shipments be put in bags. The expense of 
bagging is said to be so heavy that it re- 
stricts the movement, and the trade is mak- 
ing efforts to secure modifications of the 
rules, 


Canada’s Average Rate of Duty—Cov- 
ering all goods imported, dutiable and free, 
Canada imposed an average of 15.79 per 
cent duty on the total value of goods im- 
ported in ’98; in 97, the percentage was 
16.68, in ’96 17.13, in ’88 a little more than 
20 per cent, in ’78, 13.74 per cent, in ’68 12 
per cent. 





The Big Wellhouse Orchards in the vi- 
cinity of Topeka, Kan, will not have over 
25 per cent of a full crop of winter apples, 
according to recent direct advices. The ap- 
ples in these excellently cared for orchards 
have dropped badly, but those remaining 
on the trees are reasonably free from in- 
sect and fungous pests. 





Australia’s Splendid Butter Trade 
with foreign countries should stimulate our 
own exporters. A single steamer recently 
cleared from Melbourne with 700 tons 
(equal to 28,000 tubs) for England. 





Farm Animals in the Philippines—Cat- 
tle, goats and sheep have been introduced 
from Spain, but they are not numerous. 
Domestic pigs and chickens are seen 
around everywhere in the farming dis- 
tricts. The principal beast of burden is the 
carabao, or water buffalo, which is used for 
plowing rice fields as well as drawing 
heavy loads on sledges or on carts. Large 
horses are almost unknown, but there are 
great numbers of native ponies from 9 to 
12 hands high, possessing strength and en- 
durance far beyond their size.—[Treasury 
Bureau Statistics. 





Our Fruit for Norway—That country 
buys small quantities in the U S, but con- 
sumes much more from Germany, Holland 
and other parts of Europe. The season this 
year is very late and the fruit crop of that 
country promises to be a failure. The US 
should supply a much larger part of Nor- 
way’s requirements than at present in both 
fresh and dried fruits. One of our consuls, 
located in Christiania, says more American 
apples would be consumed there if packed 
in better shape, and believes it would pay 
to ship only first-class fruit wrapped in 
paper and packed in boxes. 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Moderate Apple Crop in Prospect. 





So far as can be ascertained at this stage 
of crop’ development, the yield of winter 
apples in the U §S and Canada will prove 
fair, but not especially large. While a 
good many sections which showed a total 
failure last year will have some apples, the 
commercial orchard belt, as a whole, will 
turn off nothing like the bumper crop of 
"96. Investigations just made by American 
Agriculturist also bring out the interesting 
fact that the crop will be fairly well dis- 
tributed, no section being entirely without 
merchantable fruit, and no state showing 
a full yield. The deficiencies are most 
marked in such old standbys as N Y and 
N E. Across the line in much of Ontarjo 
and also down in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, sections which export a 
good many apples, the outlook is generally 
good to bright. 

Working west and southwest, conditions 
are variable, Pa and O having a fair prom- 
ise, and the few apple pockets of Va and 
the middle south promising to turn off con- 
siderable quantities available for home and 
foreign markets. Portions of Ind and Mich 
promise well, but our reports from those 
states are quite uneven. Wisconsin will 
have practically no winter apples, accord- 
ing to the best authorities. Illinois will 
turn off a good many apples, autumn and 
winter varieties. The yield west of the 
Mississippi river promises to be less sat- 
isfactory than earlier hoped by the up-to- 
date orchardists in that section coming so 
prominently to the forefront in the com- 
mercial apple belt. The crop of fall fruit 
in Ind, Ill and Mo is much larger than that 
of winter, but the quality is only fair. The 
greater part of the yield throughout the 
entire west will be from old trees. 

Only an indifferent crop of winter apples 
can be expected from western N Y, a ter- 
ritory always considered highly important 
in the make-up of the commercial crop of 
the country. Orchardists with a large area 
will of course barrel a good many apples, 
but there will be nothing like an average 
crop, some of the best posted correspon- 
dents of American Agriculturist estimating 
the yield of merchantable fruit at not over 
10 to 15 per cent. The best prospect is in 
orchards which have been carefully spray- 
ed, something by the way which was ex- 
tensively done this season. No doubt the 
heavy apple counties of N Y will turn off 
a, good deal of fruit, as a whole, but the 
situation is disappointing in the main. §S. 
D. Willard, the well-known orchardist of 
Ontario Co, estimates only a third of a 
full crop, saying that the fruit failed to set, 
but such as now on the trees good in ap- 
pearance and free from the work of insect 
pests. A Tompkins correspondent reports 
better situation, especially in western part 
of county, “‘crop will be 85 per cent of a full 
one, in some sections all except Baldwins a 
full crop, apples now very large and excep- 
tionally fine.” In the Hudson valley the 
prospect is not bright. In the vicinity of 
Albany growers anticipating only 20 to 40 
rer cent of a crop. Apples have dropped 
more than usual in spite of a fair set or 
fruit earlier in the season. Baldwins did 
not blossom, and the fruit remaining is 
made up mainly of Greenings, Spys and 
Russets. Pennsylvania will have a good 
many apples. Orchards in better condition 
than further north, This is also true of 
Del and N J, especially where trees were 
well sprayed. Conditions are variable in 
O, more or less complaint of apples drop- 
ping badly. 

New England will have some fruit, but 
the apple crop as a whole will be quite de- 
ficient. Reports indicate indifferent outlook 
in the apple counties of Me, but quality fair- 
ly good. This is also true of N H and Vt, 
fruit growers anticipating a small crop as a 
whole, many orchards not bearing at all. 
Well-cared-for orchards make a fair show- 
ing of winter varieties. Massachusetts or- 

[To Page 130.] 





Clover Hen Pasture. 
W. H. JENKINS, NEW YORK. 





In my locality, where we usually have 
some warm weather and but little snow 
during November and December, it pays 
me to sow crimson clover for pasture for 
the poultry. 

The land which I use for market garden- 
ing adjoins my poultry yards, and my plan 
is to sow crimson clover as a catch crop 
between the rows of garden vegetables, 
then when the vegetables are gathered 
give the fowls the range of the field during 
the pleasant weather of the late fall and 
early winter when the other grasses do not 
supply green food for them. Crimson clo- 
ver seems to be especially adapted to this 
purpose, as, unlike other clover, it remains 
green after the hard frosts of early win- 
ter. If it has been found that the crimson 
clover does not endure the winter in your 
section, then sow rye or sow a little rye 
with the clover, and if the clover winter- 
kills, the rye will survive. With such a 
pasture for the hens now and some clover 
rowen dried and put away for later use, 
you are in the way to make a good profit 
from the hens next winter. 


ee ae 
Summer Hen House. 





The open shed for fowls here shown was 
recently seen in operation, andansweringits 





SHELTER, 


AIRY 


purpose admirably. A ‘‘shed roof’ was placed 
upon a corner of a board fence, the open 
sides being toward the south. Here was 
protection for the fowls and cool quarters 
for the summer. A wire fence met the 
two sides of the board fence, making house 
and yard all in one inclosure. Extra sum- 
mer colonies can thus easily and cheaply 
be kept. 


For August Poultry. 





To‘*get extra small Bantams, hatch them 
in August and the early fall months. 

Keep the water dishes in a shady place. 
Hot sun causes foulness and bad water is 
a breeder of disease. 

The troublesome garden weed, parsley, is 
much liked by fowls kept in yards and to 
feed it to them is about the only way to 
kill it. 

One of the best shelters from summer sun 
is a large spruce tree with branches close 
to the ground. It is not as profitable as a 
fruit tree, but it pays to have one or two 
on the farm. 

ee 

In Late Summer the poultry yard needs 
shade. Morning glories planted on the 
sunny side or nest egg gourd are good, and 
even cucumber vines can be trained to net- 
ting. To avoid waiting for the growth of 
vines a good shelter can be made of brush 
on a frame of poles. 


An Excellent Breed—The great popular- 
ity attained by the Silver Laced Wyandots 
in so short a time is without a parallel, 
and few breeds are more highly esteemed 
in America to-day. They have attained 
public favor entirely on their merits. They 
are not the coming fowl, but the fowl that 
has come, and come to stay. For table 
qualities they cannot be excelled. They are 
hardy, easily raised, mature early, and for 
broilers just fill the bill. As egg pro- 
ducers they are excelle” only by the non- 
sitting breeds, laying large, rich-colored 
eggs. They have beautiful plum 1ge, bright, 
yellow legs and skin, low rose combs, mak- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


ing them especially adapted to our northern 
climate, They are of good size, with plump 
bodies, cocks weighing 8% lbs and hens 7% 





SILVER LACED WYANDOT. 


Ibs. The hens are good sitters and careful 
mothers, but not persistently broody. In 
fact this excellent breed combines all the 
good qualities as a general purpose fowl. 
[C. C. Shoemaker, Stephenson Co, Ill. 


In Turkey Raising, as in producing any 
other crop, it pays to raise the best. The 
largest flocks and the most thrifty looking 
turkeys are found on farms having high, 
dry land which has a light growth of grass 
where new stock has lately been intro- 
duced.—[Samuel Cushman, Rhode Island. 





Peafowls are inclined to roam and be- 
come a nuisance to the neighbors. They can 
be kept in constraint by compelling the 
male to wear upon one leg a block of wood 
attached by a cord. The block should be 
nearly round, to prevent catching. 





Buckwheat may be fed liberally in the 
rations of the heavy breeds of fowls. They 
relish it greatly and there is no tendency 
to overfatness, 





The Turkeys should be encouraged to 
come home every night by feeding them 
regularly. Otherwise some of them are 
likely to get lost and become so wild that 
they can be captured only with difficulty. 


Russian Railroads showed a mileage of 
26,797 at the opening of this year. 
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The Pollination of Clover. 
PROF CHARLES W. BURKETT. 





It has long been believed that the bum- 
blebee is about the only insect that can per- 
form the act of pollination for the common 
red clover plant, to an extent that could 
be considered of economic importance. For 
a long time this theory held sway undoubt- 
ed. Then it was disputed by many saying 
that the bumblebee had little to do with 
the production of clover seed. The fol- 
lowing experiment was conducted in order 
to determine something on this point: A 
box 6 ft square and about 25 in high was 
made. It was open at both ends, but the 
top was covered with common mosquito 
netting. This was placed in a clover field 
before any of the plants had blossomed. 

When the first crop of clover was cut for 
hay the box was removed and 100 clover 
heads were picked that had been grown 
under the screen. At the same time 100 
heads were collected that had grown out- 
side of the screen. The box was then 
placed over other plants and allowed to re- 
main until the second crop had matured. 
One hundred heads were again collected 
from under the box, and 100 from. outside 
as before. Besides these, one hundred heads 
were picked from plants near a bumble- 
bees’ nest. . After drying the clover heads in 
a mildly-heated oven, the seeds were care- 
fully removed and counted. The result 
showing the number of seeds in each 100 
heads was as follows: First crop, covered, 
0; uncovered, 10. Second crops covered, 2; 
uncovered 612. Near bumblebees’ nest, 2300. 
Of course all insects were excluded, but the 
experiment proves that insects are neces- 
sary and we know that bumblebees are the 


principal workers in the pollination of 
clover blossoms. So the old theory still 
holds. 





In American Agriculturist recently I 
noticed an article by H. R. Butters of Wis 
relative to cutting white potatoes for seed. 
I do not think his seed cost him as much 
as we have to pay here. This spring it 
cest us from $2.75 to 3.75 per bbl. We pre- 
fer having them cut with one eye to the piece 
if possible, and that near the center, not 
getting the pieces too small, so the young 
sprout has nothing to feed on until the roots 
get hold of the ground. Two barrels or 
five bushels will plant one acre, 2%4-ft rows, 
about 15 in apart in the row.—[H. C. Walk- 
er, Gloucester Co, N J. - 





I need not tell you how much I like 
American Agriculturist. I have an old 
number of August, 1865, and have been a 
subscriber ever since. I hope it will live 
long and prosper.—[{R. Taylor, Virginia. 
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You need a “Handy” 
every day in the year, 
but especially for 


Hauling Corn Stalks, 


American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 


GINSENC 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By MauRICcE G. KAtns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ‘in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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The first of a series of articles detailing 
the results of American Agriculturist’s ex- 
tended inquiry into the cost of growing 
wheat appears on another page. The re- 
maining installments will be printed as 
space permits. No more important inves- 
tigation has been undertaken for years, The 
data collected are of great interest and 
every wheat grower should’ 'study and pre- 


serve them. I ne ee sk 

No record-breaking crop of winter apples 
the coming season according to returns to 
American Agriculturist from specialists in 
every part of the commercial orchard belt. 
Yet enough apples will be secured to war- 
rant farmers and orchardists in selecting 
only the very best for market purposes. 
Patronize the cider mill liberally with your 
poor fruit, The national apple shippers’ 
association, in session at Detroit this week, 
is thoroughly in éarnest in endeavoring to 
effect needed reforms in packing and mar- 
keting this important crop. 





“TI want a pair of Tamworth pigs,” writes 
a Georgia subscriber, inquiring where he 
can get the same. Whenever We publi-h an 
article on any of the breeds of live stock 
or poultry, we are almost certain to get 
many inquiries from subscribers who wish 
to buy such stock. Breeders will consult 
their own profit by advertising in our col- 
umns. Our Farmers’ Exchange column is 
so closely read by every subscriber each 
week that a small ad occupying only a few 
lines and costing but a nominal sum, is 
often quite as effective in that department 
as a more expensive advertisement would 
be in some other paper of limited circulation. 
Many a farmer who has stock or something 
else to sell, or who wishes to buy or ex- 
change some stock or article, will spend 
days of time and dollars {n money hunting 





EDITORIAL 


for what he wants, when a little ad in our 
Farmers’. Exchange. column: would -do the 
business without obliging. him to leave his 
farm for an -heur,. Farmers. everywhere 
ought ‘to uSe that department as freely 
during the summer and fall as in the spring, 
when we have several columns of such an- 
nouncements, 
niinitiiiaa a aS 
It is probably true that fungous diseases 
are more troublesome of late years than 
formerly. This is doubtless due to the 
vast development of commercial horticul- 
ture and agriculture, Still it is also true 
that 40 or 50 years ago such things were 
not as closely studied as things now are. 
For instance, the apple scab, which some 
Maine orchardists consider a comparatively 
new thing, was noticed in Charlotte more 
than 40 years ago, according to our friend 
and correspondent, H. A. Sprague. Climatic 
influences of course affect the extent to 
which fungous diseases occur so that some 
years we have rusts, scabs, etc, in great 
abundance, followed by comparative scar- 
city the next year. 
x —E 
Becoming effective Monday of this week 
is a general advance in rail freights over 
al’ the big roads between Chicago and the 
Atlantic ocean. This amounts to 25 to 40 
per cent increase over the rates which have 
ruled all summer to date. It remains to be 
seen how long the competition for business 
will permit these higher freights to hold. 
Possibly a considerable time, now that the 
Vanderbilt system has absorbed the Boston 
and Albxny, and there is also a quiet un- 
derstanding between these people and the 
Pennsylvania and other through lines, Cer- 
tainly it is having an effect on grain prices, 
dealers insisting they cannot pay as much 
in the west. A railroad corporation, like 
an individual, is entitled to fair compensa- 
tion for services rendered. Yet an arbitrary 
jump of a quarter to a third in rates 
suggests that the railroads have been either 
doing business at a loss, something highly 
improbable, or they are now demanding 
more than warranted. The interstate com- 
merce commission should be clothed with 
power to wield positive influence in the 
establishment and regulation of just rates. 
Meanwhile the competition of the great 
lakes and canals fortunately serves to check 
the greed of the railroads. 





With its 26th biennial session in Philadel- 
phia on Sept 7 and 8 the American pomolog- 
ical society enters upon the second half cen- 
tury of its existence. It was organized Oct 
2, 1849, in New York city, under the auspices 
of the American institute during its fair 
in Castle garden, by the cgnsolidation of 
the national pomological congress and the 
American congress of fruit growers, which 
had been organized a year before, under 
the name of the American pomological con- 
gress. At the following session in Cincin- 
nati its name was changed to the American 
pomological society. The influence exerted 
by this society during the past 50 years in 
the development and promotion of scienti- 
fic as well as practical pomology has been 
phenomenal and unequaled in any other 
country of the world. At the time of its 
organization its membership list compris- 
ed practically every prominent nurseryman 
and fruit grower in the country, and at 
the present day there is not a state in the 
Union which is not represented by some of 
its most progressive and noted pomologists. 
As the society is now working in co-opera- 
tion with the division of pomology of the 
national department of agriculture the com- 
ing session promises to be of more than 
ordinary interest. The list of papers and 
addresses to be presented by leading experts 
in their special lines covers a wide rangeof 
subjects pertaining to pomology. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a large exhibi- 
tion of fruit, especially of new or little- 
known varieties. Nowhere else could so 
much information about the progress in 
pomology be obtained as at these meetings, 
which are free to all. Yet all who are inter- 
ested in the advancement of fruit culture 








are cordially invited to join the society. The 
biennial .membership fee is $2, which 
amount should be forwarded to the treas- 
urer, Prof L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, 
Mich. The meetings will be held in. Hor- 
ticultural hall, Broad street, Philadelphia. 
Reduced railroad rates of one fare for the 
round trip have been arranged for. A neat 
program and detailed schedule of the ses- 
sion has been issued and may be obtain- 
ed free from the secretary, William A, Tay- 
lor, 55 Q St, N E, Washington, » C. The 
president of the society is C. L. Watrous, 
Des Moines, Iowa; the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, P. J. Berckmans, Augus- 
ta, Ga, 





The failure of co-operative agriculture is 
announeed by James Long in his review of 
this phase of co-operation published in the 
annual of the English co-operative whole- 
sale society. Mr Long is himself an expert 
agriculturist and thoroughly posted on 
rural affairs in Great Britain, as well as 
being exhaustively informed on the efforts 
at co-operation in farming that have been 
practiced during the past five years under 
the auspices of some of the remarkably 
successful co-operative stores or distribu- 
tive societies in England. The real reason 
why these co-operative farms have failed 
is attributed by Mr Long to “the very high 
character of the farmers’ work.’”’ The co- 
operative farms have been run by a mana- 
ger or bailiff who has had successful ex- 
perience in a co-Operative store, but in 
most cases who knows very little about 
farming. And as for inducing the bona 
fide farmers of Great Britain to conduct 
their farms on the co-operative idea, that 
seems impossible. In some cases, however, 
even these English farmers—who are in 
some respects the most conservative in the 
world—are co-operating very successfully 
in buying together and selling together. 
French experience in this latter respect 
has also been very successful. The more 
we look into the use of co-operation among 
farmers abroad as well as_ throughout 
America, the more we realize this: That it 
is feasible for farmers to buy together 
and sell together to a certain extent, and 
that such distributive co-operation should 
be encouraged; but it is quite useless to 
attempt any widespread application of the 
co-operative idea to the work of the farm 
itself. Each farm is a unit, and like the 
home, will probably continue to ke a unit, 
and this is best for the nation. 

rr - 

One reason why the agricultural colleges 

are not filled with students of both sexes 


is because the advantages of these insti- 
tutions are not made known. Our agricul- 
tural colleges, at least in the middle and 


western states, do little advertising, if any, 
either in the newspapers cr in other ways. 
It is an open secret that the vast attend- 
ance which most of the great universities 
have is due to the earnestness with which 
those institutions are constantly working 
for students. In some cases they employ one 
or more representatives to constantly visit 
the high schools and preparatory institu- 
tions to tell the students about the univer- 
sity, and to get them interested in its work. 
The new president of Yale college an- 
nounces that even that sedate institution 
should go into this sort of work more thor- 
oughly than ever. Any agricultural col- 
lege that will ‘‘get a move on itself” along 
these lines can easily secure more. students 
than it can accommodate, and we believe 
that every one of these institutions should 
be open to both sexes. The girls have as 
many rights as the boys to a practical edu- 
cation, and our agricultural colleges can 
or should furnish it better and at less ex- 
pense than any other institution. 





My father has been a_ subscriber to 
American Agriculturist for many years, 
and I had as soon go without my break- 
fast every morning as to miss getting the 
paper.—[R._ E. Kearney, Franklinton, 
Franklin Co, N C. 
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Cost of Growing Corn. 


B. W. SNOW. 





Mr Halford Erickson, commissioner of stas 
tistics for Wisconsin, in his annual report for 
1898 presents the most valuable contribu- 
tion of data upon question of cost of pro- 
ducing staple crops, which has appeared. 
The report includes cost of growing corn, 
wheat, oats, rye and barley, based upon ex- 
act records kept by a large number of repre- 
sentative farmers in Wisconsin for the sea- 
son of 1896. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that the figures of cost of growing corn which 
American Agriculturist presented two years 
ago were also in relation to the 1896 crop. 
To further shew the parallel, the method 
followed by Commissioner Erickson in 
gathering this data was exactly thai em- 
ployed in our own investigation. In each 
case circulars were furnished growers be- 
fore a plow entered the ground, so ar- 
ranged as to call for an exact chronological 
record of the crop from first plowing to 
final housing of the product, 

In comparing the results in Wisconsin 
with the average which the American Agri- 
culturist investigation showed for eight 
states, it must be borne in mind that con- 
ditions of corn culture are not the same 
in each case. The following statement com- 
with the average which the American Ag- 
riculturist investigation showed for eight 
states, as shown by our investigation, so 
far as the items treated as cost are similar, 
In addition there are presented the further 
items which the state official has included 
in his average. 

CORN COST PER ACRE IN 1896. 

















Wis- AA av 
con- eight 
sin states 
Ps) ere 
Harrowing, etc......cccece 220 | $0.580 
WEE, nd edevesoecenwsess -143 
CPU MINONE cnseackaawagescs .677 .559 
pO ee ere ee 1.340 
CEE d0bdcbcddtheosvamesaed .930 1.126 
TS PSR TS rer rer ree -080 -064 
(0 errr sees 256 278 
Depreciation machinery... .429 .266 
Team maintenance........ .867 -314 
OGRE ig diecavanweadiwdaen $5.487 $3.187 
Less value fodder........ 3.000 -594 
$2.487 $2.593 
pO a eer errr es rere -560 
SIN iss 5.000 :k000035 066605 -550 
i -690 
Other expenses............ .500 
Depreciation of horses.... .125 
$4.912 
Int on val machinery......  .257 
Interest on value horses... .075 
Int annual investment.... .475 
Interest on value of land.. 2.640 
$8.359 


The Wisconsin report includes as part 
of the cost of growing corn certain items 
which in our investigation were rejected. 
These disputed items are interest at 6 per 
cent computed on the value of machinery, 
of horses used, of annual investment or 
cash outlay, and on the value of the land. 
It must also be noted that the cost of put- 
ting in and cultivating is héavier in Wis 
than the average for the other states. Har- 
vesting is likewise more expensive. but this 
is partly offset by the greater value of the 
corn fodder. 

The actual rate of yield on the acreage in- 
cluded in -the Wisconsin record was 42 
bu per acre, so that the cost of the corn 
in the crib was 5.9c per bu, against our av- 
erage of 6c for the eight corn states; the 
average cost at the market point after in- 
cluding a liberal allowance for cost of fer- 
tilization was 11.7c, and the _ neces- 
sary selling price in order to cover all cost 
and net the grower 6 per cent on his 
money invested was 19.9c, against our claim 
that ‘‘the selling price must not be less than 
18c in order to give the producer a net 
profit of 6 per cent upon his capital.” 

Those who so savagely assailed the con- 
clusion reached by American Agriculturist’s 
_investigation are invited to note that since 
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IRRIGATED TREE. 


ARTIFICIAL WATERING FOR FRUIT TREES 


it was published investigations both by Il- 
linois and Wisconsin state officials have 
confirmed the accuracy of our position. 


Irrigated Apple Trees. 





These apple trees were set 15 years ago. 
At that time they were practically of the 
same size and they were put out under 
similar conditions, The present difference 
in size is because the larger trees, one of 
which is shown in the illustration, were set 
in a part of the field which was irrigated 
by turning a small brook upon it. The field 
was in sod and the object of irrigation was 
to help the growth of the grass. 

The brook was turned on the last of April 
and the water usually dried up in July. The 
effect upon the trees is shown in the pho- 
tographs, as compared with a sample tree 
from those on the land adjoining which was 
not watered. The owner, F. F. Fiske, Mid- 
dlesex Co, Mass, estimates that the water 
helped the grass at least as much as it did 
the trees, giving him twice or three times 
the natural amount of forage. 


Preventing Spread of Orchard Fungi. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 





There is serious complaint in many parts 
of the country from the well-known rot 
fungus, Monilia fructigena. Not only does 
this affect the plum, but it occurs upon the 
peach, apple and cherry and is especially 
destructive to all of our stone fruits. 
Scarcely a season passes but what this 
fungus does considerable damage to one of 
these fruits. It is not only important to 
spray for this fungus, but also to observe 
hygienic rules. The European cultivated 
plum is seriously affected in many parts of 
the state. Next to the curculio it suffers 
more from this fungus than any other one 
disease, 

The fungus may be looked for from the 
time of flowering till the fruit is mature. 
Much may be done by removing the dis- 
eased plums from the trees in the autumn. 
I have made observation on this fungus for 
a number of years and am certain that it 
is much more troublesome where mummied 
plums remain on the tree. Some years ago 
I observed the fungus upon the flowers. 
It attacked the petals, stamens and pistil. 
Soon the whole branch became affected 
with this blight. In a few days not a single 
healthy flower remained on the tree. It 
was also noticed 1») start from certain parts 
of the tree. I soon located the cause in 
the old monilia-attacked plums which were 
hanging on the trees. In quite a number 
of cases the starting point was thus found 
to be in these old diseased plums. The ob- 
ject lesson is plain—remove all of the dis- 
eased plums in the fall. Horticulturists 
often overlook this important point in the 
treatment of diseases. Rubbish heaps con- 
taining the spores of fungi are too often 
neglected. They should be burned. 


The Ideal Apple involves first the ideal 
tree, for judging which Lazenby uses this 

















NOT IRRIGATED, 


TREE 


scale of 100 points: Productiveness 40, vigor 
and healthfulness 20, hardiness 10, uniform- 
ity in size of fruit10, uniformity in maturity 
of fruit 10, adherence of fruit to tree 10. For 
judging the merits of the fruit, this scale 
has long been used at Ohio state university: 
External points, skin and surface 20, color 
10, shape 5, size 5, 40 in all; internal points, 
richness 10, flavor 10, texture 10, core and 
seeds 5, cooking qualities 10, keeping quali- 
ties 15, a total of 60. 


Planting Strawberries in Summer— 
R. B. P., Livingston Co, Ill: It is not safe 
to transplant ordinary ground layers be- 
fore September unless unusual care is be- 
ing bestowed upon them. To avoid failure 
and disappointment, potted plants should 
be used and the sooner these can be ob- 
tained and planted out the better. Such 
plants set out in July or August and prop- 
erly cared for will produce a good crop the 
following season. As with other things, 
there are different qualities of potted plants 
according to the manner in which they 
have been handled. Use the best only. 


Mixing of Squash and Melon—The prob- 
ability of squashes and muskmelons grow- 
ing near together becoming mixed or hy- 
bridized by cross pollination is infinitesi- 
mally small, as they belong to different 
genera, the squash being a cucurbita and 
the muskmelon a cucumis. 











- Free to Sufferers. 





THE NEW CURE FOR KIDNEY, BLADDER AND 
URIC ACID TROUBLES. 





Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney remedy. 

It is the great medical triumph of the 
nineteenth century; discovered after years 
of scientific research by Dr. Kilmer, the 
eminent kidney and bladder specialist, and 
is wonderfully successful in promptly cur- 
ing kidney, liver, bladder and uric acid 
troubles. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private prac- 
tice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief, and has proved so successful 
in every case that a special arrangement 
has been made by which all readers of 
American Agriculturist who have not already 
tried it, may have a sample bottle sent free 
by mail, also a book telling more about 
Swamp-Root and how to find out if you 
have kidney or bladder trouble. When writ- 
ing mention reading this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist, and send your ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y. The regular fifty cent and one dollar 
sizes are sold by all first-class druggists. 


IMPROVED SEED WHEAT 


Choice New Sorts grown along the Lake 
Shore. The finest farming section 
in the country. 


Change Your Seed and Better Your Crops. 


SIEGEL 1 sectsman Frie, Pa. 


Mention this paper. Send for descriptive circular. 
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The New York City Market. 


Great are the changes taking place in the 
stock of leaf held at this important point of 
trade. Great has been the scramble among 
manufacturers to obtain choice lots of 
Sumatra, Havana or @omestic wrappers, 
binders or fillers without completly empty- 
ing the pocketbook, Prices have been higher 
on domestic leaf than for a long series of 
years, 

The situation as to imported Sumatra leaf 
for wrapper purposes was made clear in 
the elaborate investigation printed last 
week. At the eighth and last inscription 
sale, only 155 bales out of 20,000 were bought 
for the American merket. Imports will 
continue to be very light the balance 
of the year. The 1898 crop apparently has 
a clear field as soon as ready for manu- 
facturers. The greater part of that crop 
will be readily taken, leaving warehouses in 
good condition to receive the growing crop 
directly after the sweat. Manufacturing 
continues in increased quantities and to 
make up the cigars all sorts of combina- 
tions of domestic leaf are being tried. For 
these purposes, so closely have stocks of old 
tobacco been bought up that a local trade 
journal says there are not more than 3000 
es of all kinds, including odds and ends, of 
old stock in the hands of the entire market 
and none in country districts. It would be 
interesting statistics, in this connection, to 
know the quantity held by manufacturers 
and also a look into the future as to the 
output of cigars the next 12 mos. Smokers 
appear to be taking kindly to the domestic 
article again and it is to be hoped the liking 
for home grown and home manufactured 
tobacco may continue. 

The force-sweated New England wrap- 
per leaf of the ’98 crop appears to all be in 
ase and as soon as the samples of natural- 
Sweat come on another lively competition 
in trading and sales at some fancy figures 
may be expected. Some of the sales during 
July have been as follows: 

New England: 80 cs ’98 force-sweated at 
60 to 90c p Ib; 450 cs '98 Hav seed at 18 to 
20c, 300 cs do 24c running, 200 cs do 27c, 2 
es do 20 to 50c, 150 cs do 20 to 56c, 120 cs 
do 30 to 50c, 300 cs ’98 seconds 20c, 150 cs ’98 
seedleaf 25 to 38c, 400 cs do 28c. 

Fennsylvania: 200 cs ’97 Broad leaf 12c m 
w, 150 cs do 12 to 12%c, 200 cs ’96-7 do 11 to 
12c, 275 es do 11% to 12%4c, 275 cs ’°96 do 12% 
to 13c, 150 cs °95 do 11% to 12c, 200 cs ’98 Hav 
lfc, 250 cs '97 do 12%c, 100 cs do 12c, 100 cs 
"95 do 13c, 100 cs ’97 fillers, stripped for ex- 
port 12c. 

New York: 200 cs ’98 Big Flats 15 to 16%c, 
200 cs do 16% to 17%c, 200 cs ’98 Onondaga 
12 to léc. 

Ohio: 100 cs '97 Zimmers 16 to 17c, 130 
es do 15 to 18c, 100 cs do 17%c, 100 cs do 
17 to 18¢, 200 cs '98 do at p t, 200 cs ’96 do at 
p t; 100 cs ’97 Dutch 14% to l5c, 150 cs do l4c, 
50 cs do 14c; Gebhardts, 100 cs ’97 15c. 

Wisconsin: 250 cs ’97 Hav 9% to 10c, 200 
es do 10c, 200 cs do 9% to 10c, 185 cs ’96 do 
11 to 12e, 250 cs do 11 to 11%c, 200 cs do 11% 
to 12c, 100 cs do 12c, 100 cs ’97 B’s m w. 








NEw YorK—The outlook for a fine crop of 
tobacco in Wayne Co and adjoining sections 
is most encouraging, as the stand is the 
best ever had for this time of the year. 
Some growers have begun topping, and 
nearly all are now hoeing for the last time. 
The acreage is not as large as the early pre- 
dictions indicated, being cut short for lack of 
plants, but the increase is about 15 per cent 
over last year. The weather for the grow- 
ing crop is all that could be desired, and 
the expectations are for an early harvest. 
——The crop is hardly as even in Onondaga 
Co as in Wayne, as plants did not make an 
even start in spring; then cut worms did 
considerable injury. Many are topping and 
others keeping up a thorough cultivation. 
Buyers are not reported as having begun 
buying as yet. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The best of weather for 
the growing crop continues, and days of 
showers and sunshine are bringing the crop 
well along toward a finish. The first cut- 
ting of the season began July 18 at Upper 
Leacock, Lancaster Co, the crops being Ha- 
vana seed. The past week many crops have 
been put securely away in curing barns un- 
injured by insects or hail. Fleas are just 
becoming destructive and unless growers 
can harvest crops soon, depredations of 


fleas are likely to be as serious as last year. 
Old leaf appears to be almost as closely 
bought of growers as in New England and 
any 


Wis; lots now held command good 
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THE SITUATION IN DOMESTIC CIGAR LEAF 


King Grower should not be too “set up,” 


however. If importers succeed in get- 


ting congress to grant “free leaf from the tropics’ there may be a slump. Next year 
will probably see a big increase in the acreage of cigar leaf all over the world. 


prices either for choice filler or binder 
purposes. 

Ou10—Topping of cigar leaf is well along 
in Montgomery Co. Dry, upland tobacco is 
somewhat backward as compared with the 
lowland crop. Worms have done very lit- 
tle injury and prospects are very promising. 
Rains have been quite well distributed, ex- 
cept early in the season.—-In Urbana Co, 
between 300 and 400 a set and the crop is 
doing finely. Growers are already talking of 
increasing the acreage next year. 

NorRTH CAROLINA—The tobacco growers 
of Caswell Co met at Yanceyville last 
month to take measures to protest against 
the tobacco warehouse trust which is be- 
ing formed at Danville, Va. Resolutions 
were adopted that growers will not sell 
tobacco toc any of the warehouses con- 
trolled by the trust. 

Heavy LEAF IN Ky AND TENN will make 
a smali crop and of not extra fine quality. 
Very light rains fell over some sections in 
late July but not enough to give the soil 
a thorough soaking. Rains had not fallen 
before since transplanting began. In the 
Owensboro section nights were cool during 
July up to the last week and tobacco grew 
slowly and spindling. Estimates place the 
crop at not over 75 per cent of an average. 
Much the same unfavorable condition ex- 
ists in Tenn as reported for Ky. Recent 
rains will do great good, but will not put 
the crop in even an average condition, as 
the season is so far advanced. Buyers 
are beginning to show a more animated 
feeling at the breaks, owing to the unfavor- 
able crop outlook and prices have ad- 
vanced on all desirable grades. 

Under the laws of Spain no tobacco can 
be grown in the kingdom. The tobacco 
monopoly, however, is obliged to conduct a 
series of experiments on its cultivation. 
The experiments are being carried on in 
various parts of Spain, but as yet no 
statement of the result has been pub- 
lished. From inquiries at the tobacco 
monopoly, it appears most improbable that 
any such authorization would be recom- 
mended to the government, or that the cul- 
tivation of tobacco in Spain will be al- 
lowed during the lease of the present 
monopoly. 





Moderate Apple Crop in Prospect. 





{From Page 126.] 
chards will yield indifferently in quantity, 
but the fruit promises well in quality. Dr 
Fisher of Fitchburg reports very few 





. of the local melon growers’ 





Baldwins, but moderate quantities of 
Greenings and other varieties in sight, and 
says fruit and foliage unusually smooth and 
fair. The crop of western Mass will be light 
and in Ct uneven. 

Canada’s apple crop, noted for its excel- 
lent quality and the favor shown it in for- 
eign markets, is generally promising at 
this date. Secretary Woolverton of the On- 
tario fruit growers’ ass’n reports winter 
apples fine in quality, 50 per cent of a full 
crop, Spys a full crop, conditions so far 
perfect. Down in the famous Annapolis 
valley of Nova Scotia, the outlook is good, 
President Bigelow of the fruit growers’ 
ass’n estimating 400,000 bbls for export 
against 300,000 last year. 


—_———SESE 


The Trade in Cantaloupes has assumed 
large proportions, this fruit now going rap- 
idly into distribution from the middle south 
and the southwest. The Fila acreage was 
very large and so with the new truck sec- 
tions in Tex, where late floods did serious 
damage to the crop. Melon growers in the 
Arkansas valley, Col, are busy with their 
crops, anticipating a good season. A dozen 
ass’ns have 
united in contracting with one St Louis 
house, this paying 50c per crate f o b cars 
valley, and all they get of whatever the 
melons bring above freight and commis- 
sion. One crate contains 45 melons and 
weighs about 65 Ibs. 


A Good Wagon 
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QUINCY, ILL. 





Mr. Eprror.—My crop of Fultzo-Mediter- 
ranean Wheat yielded 3309 bushels on £0 acres. 
Average over 41 bus. Part of it was on corn 
ground which cut the average down consider- 
ably. I raised it for J. P. Everitt, Seedsman, 
of this place, of whom your readers can get 
free samples if they mention this paper. It is 
the greatest wheat I ever saw. 

D. C. CHENOWETH, Indianapolis, Ind. 











NEW JERSEY. 





Straight Wagon Road Needed—If New 


Jersey has not a gold mine along her ocean 
front, she has for the inland farmer a mar- 
ket for a large quantity of his milk, vege- 
tables and fruit which will bring him 
greenbacks and _ silver. Every year the 
number of people who come from the north, 
west and south to spend a time enjoying 
the ocean breezes and surf bathing in- 
creases and will increase until in the not 
distant future, from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May there will be one continuous summer 
city. Every convenience and every facility 
should be afforded to connect these places, 
Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
etc, with New York. The steamboat and 
railroad facilities are already good, but 
to go to these places by carriage around by 
New Brunswick is 20 miles farther than it 
need to be. The state with the counties 
interested should at once begin to build a 
100-foot wide straight, shaded, macadam- 
ized boulevard, bridging Newark bay to 
Hlizabethport, continuing across the salt 
meadows parallel with Staten Island sound 
to Perth Amboy, a bridge across Raritan 
river to South Amboy, and so on to Long 
Branch. There wouid: be an immense 
amount of travel over it of various kinds, 
furniture vans, market and farmers’ wag- 
ons, automobiles, bicycles and other car- 
riages. If another road was built straight 
on from South Amboy to Philadelphia it 
would shorten the distance between New 
York and the south and help the central 
counties of the state.—[D. C. Crane. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





Brookfield, Tioga Co—Farmers are mak- 
ing hay and the crop is of very fine quality, 
nearly all timothy. The weather has been 
very favorable for securing the crop in 
good condition. Winter wheat all harvest- 
ed and the yield per acre is good. W. W. 
Baker had nearly 20 acres of winter wheat 
that will turn out about 25 bu per acre, per- 
haps more. Oats are looking well, good 
color, some long. Not as large an acreage of 
buckwheat has been sown as usual; it is 


too dry for the late sown. Potato vines 
medium in size, and bugs very numer- 
ous. Corn is coming on nicely. Tobacco is 


doing finely, but is uneven; some pieces are 
late, consequently small. Cut worms dam- 
aged tobacco some. Veal calves are worth 
6c per lb 1 w. Young cattle are worth 
about as much per Ib as they brought last 
year at this time. It is too early for sales 
of spring lambs. Farmers have just dis- 
posed of their wool for 20c per lb for un- 
washed. Old hay all sold; the last brought 
$12 per ton, This year’s crop is very far 
superior to last year’s. Garden truck is 
fine. Farmers are awakening to the fact 
that good horses are scarce, and are rais- 
ing colts again. Apples are dropping, are 
small, scabby and wormy. There are three 
grape vineyards in this town, and all are 
well loaded with fruit. Pears are beginning 
to ripen. Red raspberries have been very 
plentiful. No blackberries to speak of. 


Goshenville, Chester Co—Harvesting in 
this section is over. The hay crop was 
light, not over 50 per cent of the usual 
crop, but was good quality and was put 
away in the best of condition. Wheat is not 
over 40 per cent of usual yield, partly due 
to the fiy, while some .was badly winter 
killed. Oats are the best for several years 
and were harvested without getting wet. 
Pastures are all dried up and farmers who 
have dairies are compelled to feed to keep 
up the milk supply. Corn needs rain very 
much, and the potato crop will not be over 
50 per cent of the usual yield. The acreage 
of potatoes was larger than usual in this 
section, some 25 or 35 per cent. Hay 
brings from $18 to 20 per ton, but few have 
any to sell or do not care to sell this early 
in the season. New grass seeding after 
wheat has not made a good catch, and some 
will be plowed up and seeded again. 


The Mt Gretna Exposition—Plans for the 
Mt Gretna mechanical and industrial ex- 
position to be held Aug 14-19 are rapidly 
nearing completion and one of the best fairs 
the association has ever given is assured. 
No rum, no midway and no objectionable 
features of any kind is the motto the man- 
agement holds up. The fair grounds are 
beautifully situated. The live stock and 
poultry department has become noted, and 
indications are that the exhibits this year 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


will be better than ever, $5000 in premiums 
being offered in this department alone. The 
cow making most milk and the one making 
most butter in a day on the grounds take 
$50 each. This department is in charge of 
W. M. Benninger. Leading public men will 
make addresses each day and there will 
be band concerts, entertainments and ex- 
cursions daily. : 


MARYLAND. 





Fultz Wheat Leads—A test of 20 vari- 
eties of wheat by the Md experiment sta- 
tion shows that during a period of over six 
years 14 varieties have averaged 30 bu per 
acre, while one, the Fultz, has averaged 
36.1 bu per acre and therefore leads easily. 
Experiments have shown that getting seed 
from different localities did not give in- 
creased yields, but rather that with care 
in the selection of seed the yield improved 
with becoming acclimated, 


Lightning Does Damage—On July 23 the 


barn of Daniel R. Doub, tenanted by 
George W. Cox, near Lydia, Washington 
Co, was struck by lightning and burned. 
The barn was 50 by 90 ft and contained 
700 bu of wheat, 50 tons of hay, buggy, 
wagons and farm implements and live 
stock. The live stock was saved with great 
difficulty, everything else being destroyed. 
The loss on the barn is $1800, insured for 
1000. The contents were fully insured. Much 
other damage was done in the county by 
the same storm. 


NEW YORK. 





Bedford, Westchester Co, July 3i—Haying 
nearly finished and the lightest crop in 
years, most farmers having from a third 
to a half the crop they had a year ago. 
There is much old hay on hand, however. 
Rye and wheat both good crops, and oats 
will average much better than for several 
years. Oat harvest is delayed by wet 
weather, Meadows were so_ thoroughly 
burned by the long drouth that the after- 
math starts very slowly, and for the same 
reason pasturage is very short. Corn is 
now looking fine, and there is a very heavy 
growth of stalks. Earlier in the season 
corn was backward and there was a poor 
stand, but rains came just in time to save 
this crop as well as oats and potatoes. 
Short hay crop has caused a large increase 
in the acreage of late planted fodder corn. 
Late potatoes now promise well, but beetles 
have been unusually numerous and trouble- 
some, Strawberries and raspberries were 
poor crops on account of drouth. Huckle- 
berries abundant and fine. Early apples 
very plentiful. There promises to be a fair 
crop of Greenings and English Rus- 
sets, almost no Baldwins. There 
are few pears, fewer plums and no 
peaches. The August meeting of the Bed- 
ford farmers’ club will be held in the opera 
house, Mount Kisco, Aug 18. Prof Lowe of 
the N Y agricultural station will speak on 
the relations of birds to agriculture. The 
lecture will be illustrated with stereopti- 
con, 

Black Creek, Allegany Co, July 29—Hay 
is mostly harvested, yield fair and quality 
good. Recent rains have greatly revived 
oats, corn and potatoes. Apples are of 
fine quality, but not more than 25 per cent 
of an average yield. Factories are now re- 
ceiving a third less milk than six weeks 


ago. Eggs 14c per doz, bran $17 per ton, 
middlings 18. Farm property looking up in 
value. 





a 





A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill, have placed upon the market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4-inch 
tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set 
ef new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 
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Potash. 


ARMERS should know its value and 
its importance in a fertilizer to be 
applied to their grain crops. 

Our illustrated books which tell what 
Potash is, how it should be used, and 
how much Potash a well-balanced fertil- 
izer should contain, are sent /ree to all 
applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


TOBACCO LEAF 


ITS CULTURE, HARVESTINC, 
CURING AND SWEATING. 


A practical handbook containing the most “fist the 

















methods for raising and placing on the market just the 
kind of leafso much now in demand. The book is ba-ed on 
the actual experience of the best known tebacco growers 
and packers in their several sections, while many tabu- 
lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
plant, acreage and yield by states, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the respective states, average prices of filler 
and wrapper leaf fora long series of years, consumption of 
every form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, etc., etc. 

A feature of this planters’ handbook on tobacco is the 
excellent descriptions and illustrations of injurious in- 
sects, and most approved methods for extermination, an 
entire chapter being devoted to this subject and portray- 
ing most clearly nearly all injurious insects. har- 
vesting, curing, sweating and marketing, each in them- 
selves important processes, are separate chapters with 
the very latest information and scientific data obtainable 
concerning the cure and sweat. The took contains 500 
pages, and covers every feature of this important indus- 
try of interest to the tobacco grower, while growers have 
contributed from all tobacco growing sections. The work 
is carefully edited by Col. J. B. Killebrew, a life-lo 
grower of Tennessee, and Editor Herbert Myrick, o 
American Agriculturist and New England Homestead. 
150 illustrations, cloth, 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.. New York 





FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 








Middle Edition, for the month of July 
was as follows: 


July 1, 72,100 copies 
ca * 72,200 * 
= 36, 72,150 « 
= ae. 72,300 “ 
. 2 72,000 « 


Total, 360,750 
Average for 


the Month, £25 1 SO Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates onty in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list.. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than” any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and madea part ofall con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
PAAADAAAAAAADAADAAAADAADAADAA AGN. 


To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOM 
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FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
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Danville, Steuben Co, July 31—Showers 
have improved the crop situation mate- 
rially, but more are needed. Potatoes are 
growing finely. The drouth makes the stand 
very uneven, many small and miss hills. 
Bugs do no material injury. Wheat is a 
two-thirds crop and was put in the barn 
in good condition. Rye medium. Oats have 
the shortest straw ever known, but if rain 
comes soon may fill fairly well. The greater 
part of the grass seed sown last spring 
is lost; drouth killed the young plants. 
Wheat is worth 70c per bu, oats 30c, rye 58c, 
new potatoes 90c, hay $10 per ton. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, July 31— 
Haying finished about July 20. Good 
weather favored rapid work and 45 per 
cent of a full crop was secured. Oats are 
ready to harvest. Thunder showers have 
been quite frequent. Pastures and newly 
mown meadows are springing up nicely 
and are green. Corn promises well. Po- 
tatoes that were not planted too early will 
be a good crop. Fruit trees look healthy 
with dark green foliage. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, July 31—The year 
1899 will be known hereafter as a year of 
plenty. The first part of May was dry and 
cool and well adapted to seeding. Since 
then showers have been frequent and time- 
ly. Hay is not quite so abundant as last 
year, but the quality is better. Oats, corn 
and all other crops are looking well and the 
outlook is flattering for farmers. The deep 
water way from the lakes to the ocean 
seems an assured fact. A dam will be con- 
structed across Black river at Carthage, to 
make a feeder, consisting of 80 square miles. 
Should it materialize it would mean much 
to the farmers of Jefferson county. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, July 29— 
The hay crop is better than was expected 
and was housed in good condition. Corn 
small, but growing rapidly. Oat crop me- 
dium. Potatoes doing well and no blight 
as yet. Apples will be a very small crop. 
Cows are. shrinking in milk. Elliott & 
Chambers’ Bros’ creamery has _ netted 
patrons .6837c per 100 lbs milk on an av- 
erage. The dividends of course varied in 
proportion to their test. Oat harvest began 
this week. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co, July 29—Farm- 
ers are mostly through haying and report 
about a third of a crop. Prospects now 
point to a full apple crop. Buyers are 
around looking over the orchards and of- 
fering $1 per bbl without barrel. Oat crop 
good and corn looks fine. Potatoes of good 
size, but few in a hill. Theodore Eaisle has 
many city boarders. Mary D. Shelley is 
repairing her barn. 


Wellsboro, Essex Co—The outlook for 
winter apples in this section is the poorest 
for many years. There will be little if any 
fruit except a few pears. : 


Rabies in Erie Co—State. Agricultural 


Commissioner Wieting has received reports 
indicating that in Erie Co there is one of 
the worst outbreaks of rabies'in years. Dr 
Kelley, veterinarian, has investigated the 
matter and says the situation is a serious 
one. Dogs afflicted with rabies have bit- 
ten many people, and also dogs, horses, 
cows and calves, and already four men 
who were attacked by maddened brutes 
heve been sent to the Pasteur institute in 
New York city for treatment. The origin 
of the outbreak cannot be traced ijefinite:y, 
but the first appearance of the disease wes 
when it attacked a large St Gernard dug 
owned by a man named Cook in the town 
of Alden. This big brute traveled back 
and forth some 40 miles until finally over- 
taken and shot at Looneyville. Since the 
rabies has appeared in the towns of 
Derby, East Aurora, Wale Center, Loon- 
eyville and Lancaster. The matter has re- 
ceived prompt attention from Commis- 
sioner Wieting and every effort is being put 
forth to get control of the situation and 
eliminate all elements of danger. 


OHIO. 





Delaware Co—The winter crop of apples 
will not be more than one-third of a full 
crop and a good deal of this is of rather 
poor quality. This condition is due largely 
to the neglect of the farmers to properly 
care for their orchards. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Prominent Fruit Grower. 





One of the best known fruit growers of 
central N Y is S. D. Willard of Ontario Co. 
He was born in 1835 on a farm near Cayuga 
lake. His parents were among the early 
settlers from Mass. His fruit plantations 
comprise 100 acres, set with plums, pears 








8. D. WILLARD, 


and cherries with a scattering of apples, 
peaches and apricots. Having a natural 
taste for fruit growing he has engaged quite 
extensively in the nursery business as well 
as the production of fruit for market. He 
was the introducer of the Burbank and 
several other Japanese plums, and has been 
the principal champion of the Montmorency 
cherry and the Sutton Beauty apple as 
commercial fruits in the middle states. He 
has held various important offices, has been 
a member of the state board of education 
and an executive member of the state board 
of agriculture. Mr Willard is also one of 
the most active workers in the farmers’ 
institute of his state and has given ad- 
dresses at important agricultural meetings 
in. many of the New England and middle 
states. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 
Little Falls Patrons’ Mercantile Ass'n. 


The store of the above association was or- 
ganized in 1891 by farmers, all of which 
were members of the grange in the locality, 
for self protection against the combination 
that existed among the grocerymen of 
Little Falls, to keep up prices. For ex- 
ample. N O molasses was not sold at that 
time for less than 75c and 80c per gal. The 
grange store sold the same quality of goods, 
or better, for 48c, making a good profit, as 
the molasses only cost 34c per gal. From the 
start, the store has been a great success, 
owing largely no doubt to the fact that a 
cash business was strictly adhered to by the 
association, 

The capital stock is $4000, on which a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent has been paid annually 
to the 115 stockholders. The surplus or 
accumulation amounts to about $8000 more. 
The average sales are about $70,000 each 
year, a turning over of the original $4000 
many times, thus showing the beauty of a 
cash system. Many of the customers of the 
store say that by paying cash they have 
avoided buying a great many things they 
did not need, that they might have bought 
if they had been charged up to them. 

Undoubtedly more of the benefits arising 
from the establishment of this business en- 
terprise by Patrons have been shared by the 
residents of the city than by the promoters 
of the scheme, as the price is the same to 
all. The city trade has required the use 
of two delivery wagons. There are seven 


men employed as clerks, and are kept busy 
from 7 to 10. The business requires the use 
of two large stores fronting Albany street, 
and in the rear we have a four story 
building with a grain elevator running to 
the top floor, which is run by city water, as 
is the coffee grinder. 

Herkimer Co Patrons have many enter- 
prises, The grange store at Herkimer vil- 
lage is only second to the one at Little 
Falls, while the grange temple at the same 
place, costing 15,000, all paid for, is a grand 
building and one of which the citizens of 
Herkimer are very proud. The Herkimer 
Co Grange Fire Ins Co carries $1,700,000 in 
risks and so far has cost patrons about 10c 
on $100 per year.—[L. A. LaRue. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Spring Mills grange will hold its annual 
picnic this month. National Steward J. T. 
Cox is on the program for one of his pop- 
ular addresses. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona meets with Oak 
Grove grange Aug 11 with an interesting 
program for the public afternoon meeting. 

Gloucester Co Patrons held their annual 

picnic at Alcyon park, a few miles from 
Philadelphia, last Wednesday. From 5000 
to 6000 usually attend and the usual crowd 
were present this year. State Lecturer 
Cole and Deputy Mrs Lord of New York 
state grange and State Master Braddock of 
N J were the chief speakers. 
_ Medford grange hall, the home grange 
of State Master Braddock, was burned 
and everything lost excepting the secre- 
tary’s books. The grange proposes to go 
on with the work more vigorously than 
ever, will meet in Odd Fellows’ hall and got 
up a big excursion Saturday, July 29, to 
Atlantic City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ex-Senator Gerald C. Brown Dead. 
The entire membership of the grange in 

Pa are shocked to learn of the tragic death 
of Hon Gerald C. Brown of Yorkama, York 
Co, who was gored to death by a ferocious 
Alderney bull. He was dead when found. 
Ex-Senator Brown was born in the Tower 
of London in 1842, his mother being the 
daughter of the Tower keeper and his par- 
ents guests of the Tower Keeper at the time. 
He was educated in this country and had 
a wide reputation as a democratic politi- 
cian and farmer. He was twice elected to 
the state senate from York Co and was a 
prominent tariff reformer and a leading 
advocate of equal taxation. He was chair- 
man of the York Co farmers’ institute, lec- 
turer of the state grange, and associate 
editor of the Farmers’ Friend. His wife 
and five children survive. Many well re- 
member the vigorous article from his pen 
printed in American Agriculturist last 
winter, where he defended in manly style 
the Creasy bill for more equal taxation. 
The tax reformers of Pa have lost a most 
vigilant worker. 





Additional Produce [arkets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, potatoes 
$1 p bu, onions 1, turnips 40@50c, cabbage 
35@37c p dz, sweet corn 12@15c p dz, sum- 
mer squash 10c, radishes 25@30c, cucumbers 
12@15¢c, bunch carrots 30c p dz, beets 25c, 
lettuce 1 p dz heads, mint 40c p dz bchs, 
parsley 40c, tomatoes 2 75 p bu, string beans 
50c, blackberries 10@12c p qt, huckleberries 
8@10c, blueberries 6@8c, watermelons 20@ 
30c each, muskmelons 40c p dz: Fresh eggs 
18@20c p dz, chickens 12@15c p lb da w, 
live broilers 1@1 25 p pr, ducks 18c d w, 
veal calves 6c p lb 1 w, 10@12c d w, beef 9 
@9 50 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 9. 

At Waterbury, good to best steers $4@5 
p 100 lbs, mixed-3@5, veal calves 5@6, heavy 
hogs 4@5, sheep 4@5, milch cows 25@50 ea, 
hides 4@6c p lb, calf skins 25c@1 ea. Fresh 
eggs 23c p dz, cold storage 16c, chickens 16c 
p lb 1 w, 25c d w, fowls 10c 1 w, 16c d w, tur- 
keys 12c 1 w, 18c d w, ducks 16c d w. 

— EES 

Potatoes as a Money Crop—When mod- 
ern methods and machinery are used in 
growing potatoes they are very profitable. 
The old method of cultivating and dig- 
ging entails a great deal of hard work. This 
is obviated by the use of digging machines, 
such as those manufactured by the Hoover, 
Prout Co, of Avery, O. These machines have 
always given satisfaction and full descrip- 
tive catalog with prices can be obtained by 
writing to the company, stating that you 
were asked to do so by American Agricul- 
turist. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Don’t Bear the [larket. 





We observe thus early that various tricks 
are being resorted to by interested parties 
to depress prices for the 1899 hop erop. At 
this date it is a little too early to speak 
definitely as to the promise of yield of hops 
either in America, England or on the con- 
tinent, while judgment as to the quality 
of the crop is worse than useless. Yet 
the parties referred to are already circu- 
lating exaggerated reports concerning the 
“enormous overproduction,” ‘‘poor quality,” 
etc, ete. 

Misleading statements or downright lies 
will no longer have much effect on hop 
values. The world is too small and the 
American Agriculturist’s system of report- 
ing the hop crop, as well as other crops, is 
too perfect for erroneous ideas to long pre- 
vail. It is for this reason that the market for 
hops has been comparatively steady of late 
years, in marked contrast to the wild fluc- 
tuations of from 5dc to $1 per lb that char- 
acterized this crop 15 or 20 years ago. Now 
we maintain that the less hops fluctuate 
in value and the steadier the market for 
them, the better for producer, dealer and 
brewer. It is no longer possible to always 
buy low and sell high. Lies told to de- 
press the market when the grower wants 
to sell are always liable to come home to 
roost when the buyer seeks to place the 
crop in the brewer’s hands some months 
later. A general understanding of the ex- 
act truth of the situation is best for all 
concerned. It steadies the market, reduces 
the risks incident to dealing in hops and 
encourages all concerned to take a fair and 
reasonable view of the situation. All this 
tends to put the hop trade on a safer basis 
that will yield fair profits to all concerned 
without greater risks than are incident to 
other lines of established business. 

The hop dealer has his place. It is an im- 
portant one and he is fully entitled to a 
fair profit for the labor, capital, experience 
and knowledge he employs and the risks 
he takes. Much of the prejudice that ex- 
ists among growers against dealers has 
been caused by the actions of unscrupu- 
lous men. The old, established, responsible 
firms among. dealers would be quite as 
glad as would be the growers to have the 
shysters run out of the trade. How to do 
this under the present system is a difficult 
problem. 

It may be, however, that the growers will 
ere long unite with a few of the oldest 
established and most responsible firms of 
dealers and exporters in a so-called hop 
growers’ trust. We discuss this subject at 
length in our new book (The Hop: Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture, 
price $1.50 postpaid from Orange Judd 
company, New York and Chicago). This 
has also been frequently suggested by the 
American Agriculturist. Now that other 
industries are concentrating and organiz- 
ing to reduce expenses of distribution and 
to increase the profits of the producer and 
of such distributing agents as the business 
ac y requires, something definite ought 
to be accomplished in this direction by hop 
growers. We. will be pleased to have free 
discussion of this subject in our columns. 


el 
The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, the quietude of the market 
continues unbroken, purchases being small 
by all concerned. There is much difference 
of opinion as to the growing crop, but the 
weight of evidence seems to be in the di- 
rection of a short crop in all sections. How- 
ever, forecasting the yield and quality at 
this time is pure speculation and the gen- 
eral disposition is to await developments. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 15@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

N Y state crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 15@17 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

Pacific coast crop ‘of 1897, 6@10 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
Pare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
July 2 lastyr ’98 lastyr 


Domestic receipts, bales, 324 372 
Exports to Europe, 45 — 
Imports from Europe, - — 


152,183 125.475 
108.679 89.073 
2.788 5,509 


HOPS 





AND. MILK 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, July 31—Salesmen made 
no extra shipments to-day, notwithstanding 
the sharp advance in prices. Some facto- 
ries have only shipped down to July 12, but 
the majority are off to the middle of the 
month. There is a confident feeling among 
factorymen that there will be no material 
set-back from present prices this fall, on 
account of the actual scarcity of cheese, A 
large part of the large cheese bought in the 
country goes directly to home markets. Re- 
tailers are coming to desire that size for 
cutting up. They cut only half of the depth 
at a time, and thus the rest of the cheese 
is kept from drying up as quickly as a small 
cheese would. It will be noticed that near- 
ly as much large-sized stock sold at 9%c 
as at 9c. Three buyers only were respon- 
sible for this, as the others refused to pay 
over 9c, which is the ruling priee, but only 
by a narrow margin. On small sizes it was 
expected that 9%4c would be ruling, but 
there proved to be more sold at 9c than at 
94c. If all this cheese had to go to New 
York this week, buyers would . probably 
meet with a loss, but a considerable share 
goes directly to interior points and is bound 
to pay a commission at any rate. 

Transactions were as_ follows: Large 
colored 2547 bxs at 9c, 2825 at 9%4c; large 
white. 328 at 9c, 125 at 9%c; small colored, 
720 at 9%c; small white, 1100 at 9c, 175 at 
9%c and 60 at 9%c. Total 7880 bxs against 
7804 last year, and 8778 the year before last. 
"After the market closed one lot .of small 
cheese was sold at 9%c, one at 914c, and one 
dealer sold to another one lot at 9%c and 
one at 9%c. Sales of creamery butter were 
12 pkgs at 17%4c, 138 at 17%c and 150 at 18c. 

At Little Falls, sales were: Large color- 
ed, 32 bxs at 8%c, 301 at 9c, 208 at p t; large 
white, 86 at 8%c; small white, 3450 at 8%c; 
small colored, 1803 at 8%c; small colored, 
small colored, 1803 at 8%c. Total 5880 bxs. 
Also 29 pkgs dairy butter at 16@17c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, a further falling off in 
receipts is the only feature of importance 
in the market, Prices continue unchanged, 
average surplus price $1 19 p can of 49 qts, 
exchange price 2%4c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended July 31 were asfollows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 32,167 1,472 550 
N Y Central. 15,861 - 365 493 
N Y, Ont & West, 32,239 2,667 ~ 
West Shore, 9,540 1,199 286 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,318 190 89 
N Y & Putnam, 3.661 _ — 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 -- 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 _ 
Long Island, 21 _ _ 
N J Central, - 1,792 35 _ 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ _ 
Total receipts. 169,129 7,022 1,434 
Daily av this week, 24,161 1,003 205 
Daily av last week, 24.785 1,068 175 
Cor week last year, 24,838 905 216 


A rate of 57c per can of 40 qts is paid at 
several stations in the Lehigh route union, 
32c being the freight rate to Jersey City. 
Among these, Lemon ships 650 cans weekly 
through the Tri State company; Lynn, R. 
Harbison, shipper, 375; Springville, J. P. 
Mallon, 425; Dimack, A. Schonmaker, 625; 
Mehoopany, Pa, H. Dolfinger, 315. Seiler 
Bros ship about 300 cans from Woodhouse, 
paying 60c, and A. Nichols 450 cans from 
South Montrose, paying 62c p 100 Ibs. 

Among the stations in the Lackawanna 
route union receiving 54c per can of 40 qts, 
Apalachin ships about 1000 cans weekly, 
Lounsberry 300, Nichols 500 and Lowman 
280. Candor also receives 54c, but ships only 
56 cans, a local creamery handling most of 
the milk at that point. The Owego dairy 
company pays 55c at Vestal, where 1000 cans 
are shipped, also at Owego, 800 cans, and 
Catatonk 600, The uniform freight rate from 
these points to Jersey City is 32c. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Foot Disease—B. F. W. (N Y) has cows 
which become lame and swell in the feet. 
The swelling sometimes extends up to the 
knees. In a short time they discharge a 
thin yellow matter from the cleft of the 
foot. The cows dry up in their milk and 
lose their appetite. This is a constitution- 
al disease locating in the feet. In the early 
stages of the disease give each cow 1% lbs 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must ac company each order, ‘and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot’ forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular at “| sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another p: 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








SEEDS. 


M AMMOTH White Winter Seed Rye noted for its productive- 

ness both in grain and straw. Awarded first prize at several 
New York State and American Institute fairs, also first at the 
Tennessee Centennial and at the Missouri, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts State Fairs; for illustration see Sept. 11, eg Agniculturist, 
Price, $1 per bushel. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, o Es 


PUDY Seed Wheat, $1.25 Per Bush. 1200 Bush. 
& Pure. JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


j 7 ANTED—Farmer over forty; experienced salesman to assist 
locally; also special man with horse, on salary, wagon fur- 
AMERICAN SILO-SEED CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


VN AIL yous sictune and $1.00. Will return 12 fine Carbonette 
pA copies. HOWARD, Photographer, Orlando, Florida. 


M4? 31C_ Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange, 
ILARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Slee firm of C. G. LUCAS, 289 Washington 8t., New York, is 
a reliable commission house. ‘Try them. 





Guaranteed 





nished. 














ORSETS—Thoroughbred Buck months old. 


MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N 


ENRY W. Grady Chicken $5.00 r pair. 
WYNNE, Kedsen. Ga. ” _ 


Just the 
Thing Wanted. 


Mr. Wm. S. Craft, proprietor of the Home- 
stead Poultry Yards at Port Chester, N. Y., 
in a letter recently received from him says, 
‘*My advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of the American Agriculturist has 
been qativet satisfactory to me. I have sold 
all the stock which was advertised in the 
paper, which comes pretty near being just the 
thing "wanted.” 


Lambs, 7 
® - 





LOUISE 











epsom salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved in 
water at one dose. Also give % oz nitrate 
of potassium at a dose three times a day 
in bran mash. This treatment will reduce 
the fever and lessen the foot trouble. The 
feet should - noulticed with bran and cold 
water. If this is properly done it will re- 
lieve the inflammation and matter may not 
form. When they do hecome sore give the 
affected parts one dressing with terchlo- 
ride of antimony and after the second day 
mix 2 dr chloride of zine in 1 qt soft water 
and apply @ little to the sores twice a day 
until healed. 


Cracked Teats—E. D..G. (N Y) wants a 


remedy for cracked teats, also a remedy 
for caked udder. Wash the teats well after 
each milking and dry them. Mix 1 oz gly- 
cerin, 2 gr tannic acid and 1 oz water. Ap- 
ply a little of this to the teats. Continue 
this even. after they are cured, as it will 
prevent the teats from cracking. For 
caked udder mix 2 dr iodine with 2 oz vase- 
line and rub on a little every second day 
until the part becomes soft. Milk out as 
much as possible from the affected part 
twice a day. 


A Remarkable Offer—Believing that 


their new Hero ensilage cutter excels in 
simplicity of construction, strength, dura- 
bility and effective working qualities, the 
Appleton Manufacturing Co, 4 Fargo St, Ba- 
tavia, Ill, offers to send any of its machines 
on trial or in competition with any similar 
machine rated at the same capacity to any- 
one who will furnish bona fide references as 
to responsibility, etc. If these machines 
are not found to be as represented by the 
company, they may be returned at the ex- 
— of the manufacturers. Write for 

ll particulars and 160-page illustrated cat- 
alog. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND+ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 









































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 } 1898 
Chicago ......... xs Gig] Ie ~31%@| 33%] 24 | 21 
New York ...... [76Y,) .72%| 36%} 38 | 28 | 28 
eer rs _ — | 42 42 ol JA 
WD 60. sckc.cess 71M] .67 | 33%_) .33 21 21 
eee .70%| .64%4| .31 | 32 | 21 |..25 
Minneapolis ...| .68 — | 29 | 31 23 | 24% 
LOMGOR 2.20050 8314) .93 45%) 46 — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
ee mae 31 | 1%, 
Dec......--.! 72% 29% _ 19% 





At Chicago, the feature of the wheat mar- 
ket is the extensive business in flour, There 
is a strong demand for wheat from millers, 
but the slight advance scored was lost 
because of improved weather conditions 
over spring wheat sections. From 69c per 
bu values increased to 7lc, then sagged to 
.70%c, and hung around that figure. Re- 
ports that spring wheat was somewhat 
spotted failed to have much effect, as in 
most sections this crop is practically safe. 
Receipts were moderate, but export de- 
mand was small. The big visible, more 
than three times as large as at this time 
last year, prevented any marked advance 
on unfavorable weather report. Harvest 
weather seems to be nothing out of the or- 
dinary, and with the lack of a probably 
large call from western Europe the bulls 
could not succeed in changing the market 
materially. 

There is considerable interest in corn, 
due principally to a reported lack of rain- 
fall in Ia, Neb, Ill and Ind. Here warm 
weather caused talk of drouth damage, 
which resulted in forcing up Dec and May 
corn %@lc p bu, but values reacted slight- 
ly on the report of rains in the corn belt. 
The reported shortage of forage crops 
in Europe influenced the market somewhat. 
The speculative market was active, due 
largely to new crop futures. No 2 yellow for 
July sold around 32c, being most of the time 
above that figure, and finally dropping %c 
below. September was practically the same, 
Dec %c lower. 

Oats attracted some attention, but prices 
declined a little, Sept selling tee below 20c 
p bu, May about 2c premium. The buying 
was scattered and there was but moderate 
demand. The strength in corn and wheat 
helped oats. Liberal receipts had the cus- 
tomary effect on prices. No 2 white by 
sample sold at 24%@26c. 

Barley was very quiet, there being al- 
most nothing doing. New barley attract- 
ing some attention, but this is mainly want- 
ed for feed. Malting barley not in demand 
until after the first of Sept. One cargo of 
new barley brought 32c per bu, while there 
were bids of 32@33c for the best grades. 

Rye is in moderate demand, prices steady 
on the basis of 51@53c for No 2 in store; re- 
ceipts moderate. 

Flaxseed in slight demand, but little is 
offered in spite of fairly liberal inquiry. 
September sold at 96c p bu. There was 
little bought for outside trade. 

Grass seeds very dull, fine timothy for 
Aug delivery quotable at $2 50 p ctl, Oct 
2 40@2 50, new clover seed 7 50 p ctl, hun- 
garian 50@60c, red top L. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899] 1898] 1899] 1398 1398 
| 85-25 $5.50) $4. 651 $4.10] $5.50] $4.85 

5.75] 5.25) 4.90] 4.25, 5.00) 5.00 
5.60} 5.40! 4.60] 4.25! 5.50] 4.75 
5.65| 5.35! 4.45) 4.00) 4.95} 4.90 
5.55] 5.00) 4.85) 4.15! 5.00| 4.70 


At Chicago, the cattle market shows very 
little change. Buyers complain of the scar- 
city of prime dry-fed beeves, the bulk of 
the supply being only fair. The market was 
strong for the best and about steady for 
poor to medium. All kinds were taken free- 
ly, but there was no especial demand. Quo- 
tations are slightly higher than a week 
ago, $5 95 being paid for the top grades of 
beef steers, with the bulk of the sales rang- 
ing from 5 25 up to 5 80. Cows sold fairly 


_ 





Chicago, ® 100 Ibs .. 


Ned 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


well, the market being satisfactory with 
very little change in values, Prices ranged 
from 4 2 — 80, poares classes selling slow- 
ly, bulls 2 75@4 5 

Stockers and 4. are still slow sale, 
there being but few good cattle. Buyers for 
this class of stuck are scarce. Prices, how- 
ever, did not decline, sales ranging from 
$3 25@4 75 for best with the bulk of the of- 
ferings going at 3 75@4 40. A few choice 
calves brought 7c, but most of the sales 
were around 6c. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@5 95 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@ 450 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 250@ 325 
1450 lbs. 500@5 50 Feeders, heavy, 400@ 475 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 p= may - to 850 lbs, 4 510 
Ibs. 440G@465 Calves. 300 Ibs up, 3 > 525 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal, 450@ 700 
heifers, 450@50 Milch cows, each, 25 00@48 00 


Fair to good cows, 3 25@i 25 

Receipts of hogs were uneven and the 
quality of offerings not of the best. Prices 
fluctuated considerably and were general- 
ly 10@15c lower than last week. The best 
grades sold around $4 50 with late sales of 
heavy hogs and the bulk of packing stock 
going at 4@4 40. Buyers do not seem es- 
pecially anxious, particularly for the me- 
dium grades. A few selected lots brought 
465. Pigs and rough stock moderately ac- 
tive, selling at 2 50@4 25. 

Moderate firmness characterizes the sheep 
market, largely due to the fact that re- 
ceipts of western sheep were small. The 
bulk of offerings was native lambs. Choice 
to good sheep scarce. There was but little 
fluctuation in prices. The best brought 
$5 25 with common to medium ranging from 
4 up to 4 65, best yearlings 5 50, lambs 6 50 
@6 90, ’ 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle amounted 
to 105 cars Monday of this week. The de- 
mand was good and prices remained steady 
for the best, but poor grades slow and 
lower. 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 40@s os Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 30 
Fair, 9000 110) Ibe,” 4500490 Hlelfers 500 to 1100 Ibs, 4 oat 20 
Common, eee Re, Cee Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, F’sh cows & springers, 2) ( co 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 ont 20 Veal calves, 5 00@6 50 

The hog market was active, Monday’s 
supply amounting to 25 double deck cars. 
Medium to best sold at $4 85@4 87%, york- 
ers 4 75@4 8 and heavy hogs 4 70. Sheep 
in good demand, receipts amounting to 20 
carloads. The bulk of receipts sold at 4 50 
@4 90, lambs 4@6 25. Calves were steady 
at 4 50@6 for good to prime. 

At Buffalo, steadiness characterized the 
cattle market Monday of this week, receipts 
amounting to 150 cars. Prices were firm 
with a wide range, $4 65 to 5 60 for prime 
shippers. The usual premium for fancy 
stock prevailed. Stockers and feeders in 
fair demand at $3 50@4 60. Hogs were 
strong. Receipts Monday of this week 70 
double deck cars. Good assorted medium 
weights 490, heavy 4 85, light 4 8. The 
sheep market firm. Receipts 25 double 
deck cars. Medium to good 4 75@5. The 
bulk of the lamb supply sold for 6@6 25. 
The demand for veal calves good. Prices 
ranged from 5 75 to 6 25. 

At New York, top grades of catile are 


in good demand and prices firm. Fat cows 
are also wanted, but poor grades of all 
classes of cattle slow and weak. Ordinary 
to choice native steers sell at $4 95@5 75, 
with the usual premium for fancy, bulls 
and cows 3@4 20. Veal calves slow on 
heavy receipts, selling at 4 50@6 50. Hogs 
slow sale, but steady, good to prime rang- 
ing at 4 75@4 80, with a few choice lots 
495. Sheep firm, the best grades a shade 
higher, selling up to 4 90. Ordinary to 
choice lambs 4 75@7 15, dressed lambs 
7%4@l11c. 





The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, liberal receipts marked the 
week’s trade, but as the demand was strong 
and the offerings of fair quality there was 
no decline in prices. Good horses seem to 
be wanted and are bought freely. Sellers 
areencouraged by the firm tone of the mar- 
ket. Quotations follow: 


Express and heavy draft, $55@260 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 50@ 90 
Carriage teams, 190 @625 
Drivers, 60@400 
Saddle horses, 65,@190 
General purpose, 30@60 


THE DAIRY T[IARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

There is very little in the way of import- 
and new features, and the general situation 
is much the same as noted a week ago. De- 
mand is light from all sources and while 
receipts show a decrease in volume there is 





still a surplus of nearly all grades, Ex. 
porters have come to the aid of the mar- 
ket to some extent, but their business does 
not cut any decided figure in the trade. 
Prices remain practically stationary, 

New York State—At Albany, rather slow, 
especially on poor grades. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 18@19c p Ib, prints 19@20c, dairy 17 
@18c.—At Buffalo, western extra cmy 18%c 
p lb, firsts 174%c, N Y¥ and Pa cmy 17@18c, 
dairy 15@17c, imt cmy 138@13%¢e, ladles 8@9e. 
—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 20c, fine 
19c, N Y cmy 18@19c, dairy 17@18c, 

At New York, a steady feeling prevails 
for desirable grades, but prices are fre- 
quently shaded for imperfections. Western 
extra cmy 18c p Ib, firsts 17@17%4c, seconds 
16@16%4c, thirds 15@15%c, N Y extra cmy 
1744@ 18c, firsts 17@17%c, N Y fcy dairy 16% 
@l17c, firsts 154@l6c, Welsh tubs, fey 16%%éc, 
firsts 15%@lé6c, seconds 14%@lic, imt cmy 
144%,@15%c, western dairy 144%2@l5c, western 
factory 14@14%c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady 
on fine grades. Elgin and other western 
emy extra 18%c p Ib, firsts 17%@18c, sec- 
onds 16@1i7c, imt cmy 13@lé6c, ladles 13 
@14'éc, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light, 
demand slow. Extra separator cmy 19@20c 
p lb, firsts 18@19c, gathered cream 18@19c, 
firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 15@17c, ladles 13@l5c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, in ample supply and 
gocd demand. Good to ch ecmy tubs 19@ 
20c p lb, prints 21c, dairy 12@13c. 


At Boston, prices inclined to favor buy-* 


ers, but quite steady. Market quiet, re- 
ceipts ample. Vt and N H extra cmy, asst 
sizes 18%@18%c p lb, northern N Y 18%@ 
18%c, western 18%c,northern firsts 174%4.@18c, 
eastern 16@18c, Vt extra dairy l7c, N Y 16 

17c, N Y and Vt firsts 15c, seconds lé4c, 
western imt cmy 14%@l5c, ladles 13%@l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm under 
light supplies. Full cream cheddars 8@9c 
p lb, flats 74@84c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss13@ 
l4c.—At Buffalo, unchanged. Fey, full 
cream 84.@8%c, dairy 7@7%4c, skims 2@3c.— 
yi Rochester, full cream, large or twins 

‘Cc. 

At New York, supplies continue moder- 
ate and prices are firmly sustained. N Y 
full cream, ch large white 9c p lb, good to 
prime 8% @8%c, ch large colored 9c, good to 
prime 8%@8%c, common to fair 74%4.@8t4c, ch 
small colored 9c, white 9c, good to prime 
85.@8%c, common to fair 7%@8%c, light 
skims 7@7%c, part skims 6%@6%c, full 
skims 3c. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 15 lots, 
1161 bxs, offered on this board July 29, no 
bids made. Later on street all sold at 9%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and firm. N Y full cream, fcy small 
914@9%4c p Ib, fair to ch 84%@9c, Ohio flats 
8144@8%c, part skims 6%@7%%c, Swiss 10@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm, 
demand fairly active, N Y full cream, large 
size 9% @9%c p Ib, flats 944¢@9%c, small 9%@ 
10c, Ohio picnics 9@9\c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet. N Y full 
cream cheddars lic p lb, Ohio flats 10c, 
limburger 13%c, imt Swiss 15%c. 

At Boston, quiet and slightly firmer in 
price. N Y small extra 9@9%c p Ib, firsts 
74%4@8l4c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 9c, 
firsts 744@8l4c, seconds 6@7c, sage 9@9%c, 
western twins, extra 8%@9c, fair to good 
74%,@8%4c, Ohio flats 8@8%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI®PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 50 
p bbl, onions 75@80c, cabbage 3@4 p 100, tur- 
nips 25@30c p bu, beets 80@90c p 100 bchs, 
carrots 85@95c, onions 50@60c, radishes 50 
@80c, green peas 2 50@3 p bbl, beans 35@ 
45c p bu, blackberries 8c p qt, black rasp- 
berries 8@9c, muskmelons 3 50@4 p 100, wa- 
termelons 14@18. Fresh eggs 18@19c p dz, 
chickens 16@17c p lb 1 w, 17@19¢e d w, broil- 
ers 24@26c d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12% 
@14%c « ., ducks and geese 8@9c 1 w, 
9@10c d w. Corn 40@42c p bu, oats 35@37c, 
bran 14 50@15 50 p ton, middlings 15@17, 
cottonseed meal 22 50, loose hay 9 50@12 50, 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 
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paled 9@12, clover 7 50@9 60, oat straw 4 
@5, rye 7@ 

At Rochester, potatoes $2 25@250 p 
bbl, green peas 1 p bu, cabbage 5c p head, 
cucumbers 30c p dz, green corn 9c, lettuce 
18@20c, onions 1 50 p bu, radishes 15@18c 
p dz, apples 75c@1 p bu, cantaloupes 2@2 50 
p cra, watermelons 15@20c ea. Fresh eggs 
15@16c p dz, dressed chickens 12@13c p lb, 
fowls 9c 1 w, 12c d w, ducks 10c 1 w, 18c 
d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@15c d w. Bran 15 
@16 p ton, middlings 16@17. 

At Buffalo, baled timothy hay $13 50@ 
1450 p ton, pressed 12 50@13 50, loose 14@ 
16, straw 6 50@10. Fresh eggs 14@14%c p 
dz, fowls 9@10c p 1b, broilers 13@14c, tur- 
keys 12@13c, ducks 9@10c. Southern pota- 
toes 1@1 25 p bbl, home grown 35@40c p bu, 
southern onions 1 75@2 p bbl, cabbage 2@ 
250 p 100, carrots 6@8c p dz bchs, fey cu- 
cumbers 8@10c p dz, egg plant 60@75ic p dz, 
lettuce 8@15c p dz, parsley 10@i2c, peas 50 
@60c p 14%-bu bag, turnips 1@1 25 p bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
onions $2@2 50 p bbl, potatoes 20@40c p 
%-bu bskt, sweets 2 50@3 50 p bbl, apples 
1@1 50, whortleberries 7@9c p qt, water- 
melons 80@140 p carload, 14@17 p 100, canta- 
loupes 30@50c p bskt. Fresh eggs 13%@l1l4c 
p dz, fowls 10%@11%ce p Ib d w, roosters 
7%@8e, broilers 14@18c, live ducks 8c. Ch 
timothy hay 15@16 p ton, mixed 13@14, 
straight rye straw 9@9 50, tangled 8@8 50, 
wheat straw 7@8, bran 15 50@16. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
11@12c p dz, spring chickens, large fcy 11@ 
12c p lb, small 10c, fowls 10%@lilic, ducks 
8@9c, roosters 25@30c ea. Southern pota- 
toes prime $1@1 50 p bbl, other grades 50@ 
Tbe, sweets 3@3 50 p bbl, onions 60@70c p bu, 
cabbage 1@2 50 p 100 heads, beets 14%.@2c p 
bch, string beans 50@65c p bu, cucumbers 
10@12%c p bskt, sugar corn 8@12c p dz, 
huckleberries 7@8c p qt, watermelons 8@20 
p 100, apples 1@1 50 p bbl. No 1 timothy 
hay 15@15 50 p ton, No 2 14@14 50, clover 
mixed ‘"O 50, straight rye straw 8 50@9, 
tangled 7@7 50, wheat and oat 6@8, bran 
13 50@14 50, ‘ mia@iiaas 13 50@14 50. 

OHIO—At Columbus, good to best steers 
$4 75@5 p 100 Ibs, mixed 3@4, veal calves 
5 50@6 50, heavy hogs 4 25@4 40, sheep 3 50 
@4, yearlings 4@4 50, milch cows 25@40 ea, 
green hides 7c p lb, cured 8c, calf skins 9c. 
Bran 14 p ton, shorts 13, middlings 16, 
screenings 13, baled timothy hay 9 50@10 50, 
clover 9@9 50, oat straw 3 50@4, rye 4@4 50. 
Poultry in good supply and light demand, 
Live chickens $3 p dz, dressed 30@40c ea, 
live ducks 2 40 p dz, dressed 25@30c ea, 
fresh ezgs 10@10%c p dz. Potatoes active, 
Early Ohio 35@38c p bu, onions 50@60c, 
cabbages 10 p ton, apples 1@2 p bbl, black- 
berries 3@6c p qt, muskmelons 2 p 100, wa- 
termelons 6@13. 

KENTUCKY—At Louisville, fresh eggs 
9c p dz, hens 7%c p Ib, chickens 9%@10c, 
ducks 7@8c, Elgin cmy butter 19@19%c p 
lb, ch country 13@14c, mediums lic, N Y 
cheddar cheese lic, skims 9c. Ch hay $12 50 
@13 p ton, No 112, No 2 11, straw 5 50. New 
potatoes 1@1 25 p bbl, onions 1 25@1 50, 
head lettuce 1 p bu, cucumbers 25c p dz, to- 
matoes 75c p bu, green beans 90c p bu, 
Squash 15¢c p dz, new turnips 15¢ p dz bchs, 
cabbage 1@1 25 p cra, green corn 1 p bbl, 
ee 10@20 p 100, cantaloupes 2@4 
Pp l, 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, offerings more liberal and 
Prices easier. Ch marrow $1 47% p bu, 
Poor to good 1 20@1 45, ch medium t 40, 
Poor to good 1 15@1 35, ch pea 1 37%@1 40, 
Poor to good 1 15@1 35, red kidney, good to 
ch 1 65@1 70. white kidney 1 90@2, yellow 
eye 1 35@1 40, black turtle soup 1 70, Cal 
limas 2 80, green peas 1 12%4@1 15 p bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, demand is about equal to 
Supply and the market fairly steady. Fcy 
Nearby, selected white 18c p dz, mixed 164%@ 
lic, N Y and Pa, av best, loss off 15@16c, 
western extras, at mark 15@15%c, seconds 
to firsts 14@15c, western under grades $2 40 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


@3 15 p #-dz case, Ky fresh 2 70@3, dirties 
and checks 1 80@3. 

At Boston. receipts are larger than de- 
mand, and prices on all except fancy grades 
are easy. Nearby and Cape fey 2l1c p dz, 
ch eastern i6c, fair to good 14@15c, Vt and 


N H lié6c, western selected 1444c, fair to 
good 13@14c, dirties and checks $2@3 p 
30-dz case. 


Dressed Meats. 

At New York, demand limited and sup- 
plies light. Prime veals 9@9%c p lb, fair 
to good 74%@8lc, common 6@7c, buttermilk 
calves 6@7c, grassers 5@6c, light pork 64@ 
7c, medium 54@6c, heavy 4@5c, 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, more apples arriving, oth- 
er fruits coming in greater variety, berries 
less plentiful. Apples, Nyack Pippins $1 50 
@2 p bbl, Sour Bough 1 25@1 75, Sweet 1@ 
150, Red Astrachan 1 25@1 50, windfalls 
50c@1, Fla pears 1 50@3 50 p bbl, Ga Kieffer 
1 50@2, apricots 12@15c p 8-lb bskt, peaches 
1 50@2 p carrier, plums 75c@1, grapes 1 50@ 
2 25, currants 7@8c p qt, red raspberries 5@ 
7c p pt, huckleberries 7@10c p qt, black- 
berries 6@10c, green gooseberries 5@7c, 
muskmelons 50c@1 p bbl, watermelons 80@ 
150 per carload, 10@16 p 100, Fla pineapples 
2@4 25 p case. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, corn products fairly firm, 
mill feeds steady. Coarse corn meal 76@80c 
p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1@1 05, grits 971%4c 
1 02%, middlings 16@19 p ton, winter bran 
16@17 50, spring 15@15 50, linseed oil meal 
24, rye feed 80@85c p 100 lbs, screenings 55@ 
70c, prime cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, southern stock weak under 
full supplies, other sorts steady. L I ch 
$2@2 10 p bbl, common to prime 1 25@1 75, 
N J 1 25@2, southern good to ch 1 25@1 50, 
common to fair 75c@1 12, western in bulk 1@ 
1 50 p 180 lbs, southern yellow sweets 3 50@ 
4 p bbl, red 3@3 50, white yams 3@3 50. 


Poultry. 

At New York, a fairly liberal supply, de- 
mand light. Fresh-killed iced turkeys 10%4c 
p lb, Phila chickens, broilers 20@22c, small 
to medium 16@18c, western dry-picked 1l5c, 
scalded 14@15c, N Y and Pa fowls 10%@ 
11%c, western 10%c, roosters 7@7%c, spring 
ducks 13@13%c, geese 18c, squabs $1 75@ 
225 p dz. Live chickens 11@13c p Ib, fowls 
lic, roosters 7c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@75c 
p pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, market bare- 
ly steady. Northern and eastern fresh- 
killed fowls ch 13c p lb, common to good 
10@12c, broilers 15@18c, spring ducks 14@16c. 
Western iced turkeys 10@l1lic, broilers, ch 
large 14@15c, small 12@18c, fowls 11%c, 
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roosters 7%c. Live fowls lic, roosters 6@ 
7e, chickens 12@14c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supplies are again moderate 
and prices firmer. Prime new timothy hay 
824%@8i¥ec p 100 lbs, No 1 75@82%c, No 2 
624%2@75c, No 3 50@60c, clover mixed 50@60c, 
clover 40@45c, salt hay rr tang no grade 35 
@46c, long rye straw 424%@50c 

Vegetables. 

At New York, desirable sorts are fair- 
ly steady in price and well taken. Beets 
$1@1 25 p 100 bchs, carrots 1@1 25, cauli- 
flower 3@6 p bbl, cucumbers 1 p bbl, cucum- 
ber pickles 1@2 p 1000, cabbage 3@5 p 100, 
celery 25@40c p dz, egg plant 2@2 50 p bbl, 
green corn 50c@1 25 p 100, peas 1@1 25 p 1%- 
bu bag, peppers 35@40c p bu-bx, yellow 
squash 40@60c p bbl, marrow 25@50c, string 
beans 50@75c p bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl, 
tomatoes 50c@1 p bu-bx, onions, Orange 
Co red 1 75@2 25 p bag, Egyptian 1 75@2 
p bag, N J and southern potato onions 2@ 
2 25 p bbl, Ky 2 37@2 50, eastern 2 25@2 75. 

Wool. 

At Boston, market continues active and 
strong, Ohio and Pa XX and above 31@32c 
Pp lb, X 27@28c, No 1 33@34c, No 2 31@32c, 
Mich X and above 24@25c, No 1 31@32c, No 2 
29c, fine unwashed 19@20c, Mich delaine 29c, 
Ky, Ind and Mo combing and clothing, 
% blood 23@24c, % blood 22@23, Texas fine, 
scoured basis 48@53c, northern free, spring 
46@48c, territory fine 51@53c, medium 42@ 
46c, Australian combing 75@82c, Cape cloth- 
ing 60@62c, combing 65@67c. 


North Carolina State Alliance. 


This is the only real live, vigorous state 
organization of the many farmers’ state 
alliances that have been organized in the 
past 15 years. A few still exist, but they 
are nearly dead. The N C alliance holds 
its annual meeting at its headquarters, 
Hillsboro, Aug 8. Railroads have made 
special rates. 








Vote of Non-Resident—S. J. H., La: The 


Louisiana constitution of 1879 (Article 242), 
provides that a raajority of the tax payers, 
in numbers and in value, could levy special 
taxes in aid of public improvements, or rail- 
way enterprises, under certain circum- 
stances. We are of opinion that under this 
provision a non-resident property owner 
had the right to vote at any such special 
tax election. There must have been some 
doubt as to this, however, for in 1886 the 
general assembly of the state passed an 
act expressly providing that non-resident 
property owners might vote at such special 
tax elections if present; if absent, they 
might vote by an agent or attorney, pro- 
viding such agent or attorney had spe- 
cial written authority from such non-resi- 
dent. 
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The Treaty with France. 





The new commercial treaty with France, 
concluded by the two governments under the 
reciprocity provisions of the Dingley tariff, 
but not yet ratified, is one of the most im- 
portant treaties negotiated by the United 
States in the present year. France is the 
only large commercial nation with which 
a treaty has been concluded. The other five 
bargains have been with British West In- 
dia islands. And with France the conces- 
sions to us result only in placing our pro- 
ducts upon the same basis as products of 
Great Britain and Germany. These coun- 
tries have long had French minimum rates, 
while American goods, with few exceptions, 
have been paying French maximum rates. 
The annual transactions of Trance with 
the United States average between $125,000,- 
000 and $150,000,000 a year, approaching close- 
ly to the entire total trade of most of the 
British West.Indies with the United States. 
The American product which will benefit 
the most directly and largely by the treaty 
is petroleum. A rate would have been im- 
posed otherwise, levying $5,000,000 more 
duty per year than will be imposed under 
the new arrangement, Cotton will be sim- 
ilarly benefited. Other prominent articles 
of export to France are agricultural im- 
plements, sewing machines, electrical ap- 
pliances and pumps. France imports also 
wheat and tobacco, which may perhaps 
be bought more largely from the United 
States under the proposed treaty. Of the 
French products which will gain by the 
change, the foremost is champagne. There 
is some opposition to the treaty in the ag- 
ricultural districts of that country, but 
the prospects of ratification are considered 
good, owing to the keen desire of the French 
for the entry of their wines and manu- 
factured products into the United States. 





What to Do With Samoa—The commis- 
sion appointed by Great Britain, Germany 
and the U S to investigate affairs in Sa- 
moa has reported a demoralized political 
and civil condition in the islands, with 
crime unpunished and laws lightly en- 
forced. It is recommended that the king- 
ship be abolished and the island placed 
in control of one nation. 


The Peace Conference Closed Saturday— 
It was announced that sixteen states had 
signed the arbitration convention, fifteen 
the other two conventions, seventeen the 
declaration prohibiting the throwing of pro- 
jectiles or explosives from balloons, 
sixteen the declaration prohibiting 
the use of asphyxiating gases, and 
fifteen the declaration prohibiting the 
use of expansive bullets. Comments on 
the general results of the conference dif- 
fer greatly, but the prevailing opinion is 
that an important beginning has been made 
in the settlement of questions pertaining 
to international warfare. 


The Iuetgert Case—The sudden death of 
Adolph Luetgert, who was supposed to 
have murdered his wife and destroyed the 
body in the vat of a sausage factory in 
Chicago, brings to light an alleged confes- 
sion. From this document it would ap- 
pear that Luetgert asked his wife to go 
with him to the sausage factory office on 
the night of May 1, 1897. She refused. This 
angered him. During the quarrel that fol- 
lowed he gave her a violent kick in the 
side. This rendered her unconscious, Luet- 
gert expected she would come to, but she 
did not. Seeing that she had died, he dis- 
posed of her body in the factory vat. 


The San Domingo Crisis is still acute. 
The rule of President Heureaux has been 
almost autocratic, and his assassination 
leaves the republic without any centralized 
power strong enough to keep order. A dis- 
turbed condition is to be expected until 
somebody proves strong enough to reduce 
all rivals and seize control. 





The Alaskan Boundary dispute is dif- 


ficult and vexatious, because the treaty un- 
der discussion is based on incorrect maps, 
which may be interpreted to suit either 
party to the controversy. The Canadians 
charge the Americans with being afraid 
to submit their claims to an unbiased board 
of arbitrators, while the Americans reply 
that the Canadians claim so much that the 
arbitrators would make some concessions, 
and that this would be unfair, as_ the 








Americans only claim what is justly theirs. 
If a provisional boundary can be arranged, 
say the advocates of @ cautious policy, im- 
mediate trouble can be averted and ar- 
rangements made for arbitration which 
will be satisfactory to both sides. 





Farm Help Is Scarce in the great wheat 
fields of the northwest and the railroad of- 
ficials are besieged by farmers appealing 
for laborers to be sent to harvest the grain. 
Wages are $2 to $3.25 per day with board. 
Meanwhile hundreds of able bodied men 
are loafing and begging in the large cities. 





Foreign—It is alleged that arms and am- 


munition have been furnished to Aguinaldo 
by Americans. The Maybrick case will 
be brought before the British parliament. 
Mrs Maybrick is an American widow ac- 
cused while in England of poisoning her 
husband. Many influential persons be- 
lieve her innocent and great efforts have 
been made to secure her release.——Cubans 
have been holding mass meetings and 
clamoring for Cuban independence. Ha- 
vana seem to be the center of the renewed 
agitation. 





Here and There—A landslide on the Erie 
railroad rear Lackawaxen, Pa, Saturday 
night wrecked a train, killing two persons 
and injuring 26 others. The cause of the 
landslide was a cloudburst.——Addicks, the 
Delaware gas magnate, has bought 200,000 
acres of farm land in Arizona.——The past 
year recorded the largest output of iron 
ore in the country’s history.——The ten- 
yeer-old son of Charles Ruelle has disap- 
peared from Houghton, Mich, and _ the 
father offers $500 reward.——A national 
conference on trusts and combinations will 
be held in Chicago, Sept 13-16. The presi- 
dents of 87 national, state, commercial and 
agriculiural organizations will attend, also 
delegations appointed by governors of 
states. 


Personal—Admiral Dewey is said to have 


prophesied that our next war will be with 
Germany.-——Sec Long of the navy depart- 
ment is spending his vacation among New 
England summer resorts.——President Mc- 
Kinley is preparing for an elaborate recep- 
tion and state dinner in honor of Admiral 
Dewey.-——Carl Schurz, the well-known re- 
former, had a narrow escape from fatal 
poisoning, caused by eating fish. 

Over $21,000 has been subscribed for a 
house for Admiral Dewey in Washington, 
and the admiral has informed the commit- 
tee of his willingness to accept the gift. 
Over 22,000 persons have contributed to the 
fund. 





Among the Nations—Chief Justice Cham- 
bers of Samoa, who is in the United States 
on a four months’ leave of absence, says 
the two rival candidates for king pretend 
to be satisfied with the present arrange- 
ment, which abolishes that office and vests 
the responsibility of government in the 
three powers. But one of them, Mataafa, 
is ambitious and likely to make trouble be- 
fore long. 

The world rings with admiration for 
the courage of the French’ minister 
of war, Gen Gallifet, who promptly dismis- 
sed a popular general (De Negrier) from all 
his posts of honor for issuing a secret mani- 
festo to his army corps, that was likely to 
incite revolt against the government in 
case Dreyfus were acquitted in the court 
martial, 

Our delegates at The Hague were 
rroperly zealous in behalf of _ inter- 
national arbitration, showing the sentiment 
of at least a part of the American citizens. 
It is believed that the present dispute 
with Canada over the Alaskan boundary 
will be finally settled by this peaceful 
method, though the United States govern- 
ment is holding off just now, probably 
feeling that we might be the loser by this 
policy. The suggestion of war is not to be 
considered, 





The Trusts—Attorney General Akin of 


TIilinois will proceed against 20,000 corpora- 
tions which failed to comply with the anti- 
trust law of 1898, in not reporting to the 
secretary of the state that they were mem- 
bers of no trust.——President Ernest T. 
Florance of. New Orleans at the convention 
of the Commercial Law league at Asbury 
Park, NJ, analyzed the provisions of the new 
Texas anti-trust law and declared it un- 
constitutional from a lawyer’s point of 
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view. To enforce the new law literany 
would prevent the existence of corporations 
partnerships, perhaps even agencies in 
Texas. It was necessary, he said 





for people to decide these ques- 
tions through congress. The mi- 
nority stockholders of the A merican 


spirits manufacturing company claim that 
the promoters and the syndicate financing 
the Distilling company of America wil] re- 
ceive $9,231,600 in return for their work of 
forming the $125,000,000 whisky combine, 





Good Roads are so popular in Connecti. 
cut that the state’s appropriation for help- 
ing out the towns will not be large enough 
to supply the demand. Over 100 towns 
have voted money for roads. The law 
passed by the last general assembly says 
that the state shall pay in the case of towns 
whose grand lict is $1,000,000 and under 
three-fourths of the sums appropriated, 
and two-thirds of the apropriation in the 
case of towns having a grand list of $1,000,- 
000 and over. The state’s annual appropria- 
tion is only $175,000, which will not nearly 
suffice, 





Canada’s prime minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, will shortly be presented with 
$100,000, $25,000 in cash and $75,000 in securi- 
ties, if the money can be raised. The prime 
minister’s salary is $8000 a year, with a 
sessional allowance of $1000. The gift has 
been arranged by some of the wealthy men 
of Canada, with a view to increasing the 
salary to $20,000, by means of the interest 
obtained therefrom. 





Government Business—A little more 
than $100,000,000 was realized during the fis- 
cal year just closed from the war taxes 
imposed by the 55th congress. Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue Wilson has complet- 
ed the tabulation of the returns from the 
various collecting districts up to the close 
of business of June 30, the total being $272,- 
876,850.25. The revenues for the preceding 
year were $169,993,322.18, leaving as _ the 
amount which can be fairly credited as the 
proceeds from the war taxes, $102,983,528.07. 
Mr Dingley’s estimate for the first year 
was $125,000,000 which amount will probably 
be fully realized during the second year, 
ending June 30 next. 

The United States government paid 
$31,000 indemnity to Italy on _ the 
Italians who were killed in New Orleans in 
1891, and an indemnity on those lynched in 
1896. It is announced now that similarly 
payment will be made for the Italians re- 
cently lynched at Tallulah, La. 
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Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 
Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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The Tale of a 
Grandfather’s Clock. 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson, 


RS VAN HUYMEN had 

been established in her 
home just three weeks 
when the date for her first 
“at home” arrived. It 
was a perfect September 
day, and the gilded au- 
tumn sunshine played 
about the house, giving to 
her reception room a touch of light and 
shade that delighted her artistic instinct. 
“It ig just the weather I wanted, and I 
know I should be perfectly happy, if only 
John were to be here! If he only wasn’t a 
business man!” 

But John Van Huymen was a business 
man of the most energetic kind, one of 
those nervous, restless men One sees rush- 
ing to and fro about Wall street, with that 
manner which makes one wonder instinc- 
tively where the fire is. When he saw an 
opportunity of placing $500,000 worth of the 
ponds of the North-Western development 
company, his bride’s first ‘‘at home” drop- 
ped into trifling insignificance. He had 
pinched her cheeks that morning until the 
roses bloomed again and her dimples deep- 
ened with smiles. “Just think, my dear, 
of that commission! It is 2-3 per cent, and 
that means lots of money. That’s what we 
want, isn’t it? Just think of it! Over $3000 
in one day! I guess we can’t miss that!” 

The figures infused a realizing sense of 
the importance of the transaction. Mrs 
Van  Huymen assented, but she nestled 
close in her husband’s arms and wasinclined 
to cry when he seemed impatient to leave. 
When he was half-way down the walk she 
called to him, “O John, remember great- 
grandfather’s clock, and do be careful of 
the cable cars.” ‘Yes, sweetheart, I will,’ 
he answered, and the gate slammed behind 
him. 

Mrs Van Huymen gave the directions to 
the servants, and made out the bill of fare 
for the day, and then, returning to the ves- 
tibule of the house, sat down on the win- 
dow seat among the palr and ferns and 
began to read “The Christian. Quickly she 
looked up at the tall, handsome clock, 
standing seven feet in hight, back of a min- 
jiature grove of rubber plants. ‘“There isn’t 
a handsomer antique in this town,” she said 
to herself. “‘I simply won’t be nervous—the 
idea of being bound by a silly superstition 
in this day and generation. -I won’t do it, 
that’s all.”” She read one page of her book, 
and then realizing that she hadn’t the 
slightest idea of what she had read, she 
read it over again. At last she put her book 
down and gazed steadily at the face of the 
clock, It kept right on, as if the whole 
universe depended on its performing its 
task with precision and would tolerate no 
interruption. To Mrs Van Huymen it be- 
came something human, indeed, an inajzi- 
mate thing with a human purpose, a pur- 
pose so determined and uncomprising that 
all the armies of the world could not swerve 
it from its performance. 

The ringing of the aoorbell interrupted 
her. It startled her so much that she 
jumped to her feet and ran to the door 
without waiting for the servant. “O Mil- 
dred!” she exclaimed, “I am so glad to 
see you! anyone would have been welcome, 
but I needed just you! I,.was getting so 
nervous! You know John has got to be 
away this afternoon, and I feel just as if 
I could go to bed and cry all day, instead of 
playing the dignified hostess. Something 
must have brought you!” ‘Well, had to 
come—I could not decide what to wear this 
afternoon, and mamma said the only way 
Was to have you tell me.” 

“Oh that —,”’ Mrs Van Huymen murmur- 
ed, and she was just then brought back to 
the material present. The two old friends 
kissed each other and went up stairs to 
the library. But the topic of dress had lost 
its zest in the solution of the question. 
Mrs Van Huymen remembered the clock. 
“O Mildred, I was feeling so blue when 
you came. You know our handsome clock?” 
“Such a gem! Everyone envies you!” 

_ “Well, it-has a history. You know it was 
in John’s family. And years and years 
ago it seemed to have an influence over the 
Van Huymens. Old Roderick Van Huy- 
men, John’s great-grandfather, brought it 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


from Liverpool in 1752. It had not been in 
the house three weeks ‘before it ran down. 
That’s nothing, of course, but the same day 
old Roderick Van Huymen fell down two 
flights of stairs and broke his neck.” “But 
what of it? All clocks get out of order!” 
“But listen! No one thought anything of 
that, until six years later, when a colored 
nurse became suddenly insane and threw 
one of the Van Huymen children out of the 
second story window, and that clock ran 
down again—just at the very time, 
you see.’”’ 

“Then I suppose they began to think the 
clock had something to do with it.” ‘Yes, 
some of them did. But the 7an Huymens 
all laughed at it. They say that Wilhelmina 
Van Huymen, the child’s mother, left her 
husband because she w uld not have that 
clock going in the same house with her. But 
her husband, Jan Van Huymen, was as 
obstinate as could be, and simply wouldi’t 
give in, The two had been uwf-lly in love 
with each other, and everyone knew that 
they were as fond of each other as ever, 
only neither would yield to the other. Jan 
sent everything to Wilhelmina; he gave her 
horses and carriages, r2t her up in a fine 
house, and when he went to England on 
business, bought her most elegant brocades, 
laces and bric-a-brac, But he would never 
go to her house, Then one day her horses 
became unmanageable the park, and 
she was thrown to the pavement c.nd kill- 
ed.”’ 

‘“‘And the clock?” “It ran down at the very 
identical moment! Jan Van Huymen never 
recovered from his grief. He was really on 
the point of giving in just as it happened. 
At first he was going to smash the clock 
with an ax, but the Van Huymen thrift 
probably interfered. He had it taken into 
the attic, and there it had remained for 
three generations when John and I began 
to get the house ready. We both laughed 
at the old superstition, and made up our 
minds to be superior to it. We had it taken 
to the best clock maker in the city. Every- 
thing about it was perfect, he said. It’s 
a genuine Liverpool clock, and the best 
workmanship of its kind in the world. The 
clock .maker offered John a splendid price 
for it, after he had told the story. But John 
only laughed at him.’ 

“Well, dear,” her friend said, “I wouldn’t 
get nervous over it. It’s too absurd to think 
of in these days. Of course it Was a coin- 
cidence, that’s all. You are simply out 
of sorts. Having John go, and your first 
‘at home’ coming, too, have combined to 
make you so, I'll run home and get the 
dress, so as to be with you all the time I 
can,”’ 

Young Mrs Van Huymen sighed deeply when 
her life-long friend and schoolmate had 
left her. Almost immediately she arose and 
walked to the clock. “I can’t help it,” she 
said to herself. “It does seem as if some- 
thing was going to happen, and I want so 
much to stop it. But I-won’t. John would 
laugh at me the rest of my life—just like 
all the Van Huymens.” She opened the door 
of the clock and looked at the swinging 
pendulum,. Then she turned away, leaving 
the door very slightly ajar—so little, indeed, 
that one would hardly perceive it. 

Just as the afternoon sun was throwing 
its slanting radiance through the clear 
French windows of Mrs Van Huymen’s 
elegant home, the two friends were de- 
scending to the first floor. In spite of all 
efforts at cheering her friend, Miss Hollo- 
well was forced to admit that Mrs Van 
Huymen was not looking her best. She 
was pale and flurried and looked nervously 
around. AS she saw the solemn 
clock, she shuddered. “It’s always the way 
with a bride’s first ‘at home,’” Miss Hollo- 
well reflected, ‘“‘so I don’t suppose anyone 
will think it strange.” Soon the sounds of 
wheels on the gravel of the driveway 
announced the first arrival. Mildred look- 
ed through the window and announced, 
“It’s that old eagle, Mrs Hoppensheim, 
dressed as if she was 18; she never misses 
a single function—always the first to come 
and the last to leave, She knows all the 
gossip of the city for the last two cen- 
turies.”” Mrs Hoppensheim certainly lived 
up to her reputation that afternoon. She 
stepped lingeringly and daintily across the 
vestibule, taking in every detail of the sur- 
roundings, but particularly noticing the 
clock. When she had entered and kissed 
both her “sweet darlings,”’ she began. 

“So you see, Mildred,’’ she said aside, and 
yet so loud that she would have been heard 
in any part of the room, “Mrs Van Huy- 
men has so far yielded to the modern craze 
for old furniture that she has refurbished 
the clock which Roderick Yan Huymen 
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brought from Engiand. It has been the 
‘hoodoo’ of the family. ‘I don’t suppose she 
knows about it: but if she does she is 
tempting Providence in a most silly way. I 
don’t believe it, of course, but one ought to 
have some respect for family traditions. So 
few do in these degenerate times.” She 
shook her head sadly. Then she turned to 
Mrs Van Huymen. “My dear, I see you 
have brought down the handsome Van 
Huymen clock. I can tell you some very 
interesting stories about that timepiece,’’ 
which she proceeded to do, until new ar- 
rivals happily relieved the troubled hos- 
tess from her remorseless clutches. The 
conversation was low and hushed, and 
everyone was listening to that clock, when 
it suddenly gave forth another sound, and 
a swift whirring brought on an epidemic 
of fright. With a scream Mrs Van Huy- 
men rushed to the vestibule, and overturn- 
ing rubber plants and tabourettes, almost 
threw herself to the clock, and opening the 
door, seized the weights. The sound stop- 
ped and the works of the clock had ceased 
te operate, The nervous tension within the 
reception room had wrought a_ singular 
havoc. There were half a dozen fainting 
women, while others screamed, and rushed 
about after water or calling forthe servants, 
adding a touch of tragedy to the scene. Mrs 
Van Huymen alone remained calm. She 
was pale and frightened, but she had only 
one purpose—to lay the clock at full-length 
upon the floor. This she accomplished with 
the aid of the butler. There had been only 
two men present during the whole after- 
noon; both of them had discreetly depart- 
ed before the clock started to run down. 

At last the clock lay voiceless and truly in- 
animate on the floor, Then Mrs Van Huymen 
fainted. She was carried to her chamber, 
and doctors were already coming upon the 
scene. Carriages were bearing away the 
guests, and in a very few minutes Miss 
Hollowell and one physician were alone 
with Mrs Van Huymen,. She soon returned 
to consciousness, only to suffer a series of 
hysterical attacks, calling pathetically for 
her husband, and expressing her certain 
belief that he was dead. But that cool- 
headed man of business soon banished all 
doubts as to his personal well-being by ap- 
pearing at the gate, and with his usual 
sprightly, businesslike gait walked up the 
path and entered the house. His presence 
soon restored affairs to a normal state. He 
laughed and joked with his wife, as he lis- 
tened to the day’s history. He commended 
her bravery, and was especially struck with 
her presence of mind in stopping the clock. 
He inquired the exact time of the latter 
event. 

“It’s rather singular,’ he said, “but it’s 
an actual fact that at that very moment I 
was descending at the rate of about a mile 
a minute in the unmanageable elevator of 
the Exchange building. Somehow the thing 
stopped just as it was diving into the cel- 
lar. What stopped it no one knows; at 
least the employees think it was truly mi- 
raculous. As for me, I didn’t stop to ex- 
amine closely, for I wanted to catch the 
train.” 

Mrs Van Huymen has not yielded entirely 
to the superstition which enshrouds the cel- 
ebrated Van Huymen clock. That hand- 
some timepiece still. holds its dignified 
position in the vestibule, with the surround- 
ing rubber plants. But everything in its 
interior that could in any conceivable 
way give it motive power has been re- 
moved from the premises. 





It is said that a contribution box in use 
in a church in New Mexico has the spaces 
along the outside, inside and bottom rent- 
ed for advertising purposes. One of the 
a@vertisements reads: “He that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” Ashquith 
gives 60 days’ credit on carpets, stoves, 
wecoden ware and furniture. 





“Where,” asked the female suffrage ora- 
tor, ‘“‘would man be to-day were it not for 
woman?” 

She paused a moment and looked around 
the hall. “I repeat,” she said, ““where would 
man be to-day were it not for woman?” 

“He’d be in the Garden of Eden eating 
strawberries,” answered a voice from the 
gallery. 


There is nothing in the theory that horse- 
shoes bring good luck. What animal works 
harder than the horse, or is treated worse 
in its old age? Yet it wears four of them, 








What if your past does taste of ashes? 
Ashes are an excellent fertilizer for growths 
of greater value.—[E. W. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Little Light Bearers. 


MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON, 





“We've been hired by the fairies to light 
the green where they are to dance and 
sup at their next ball,” said a glowworm 
to a firefly. 

“Who cares for that?” said the firefly; 
‘“‘we are to be the light bearers at the play 
given by the Brownies in August. We 


ee 
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shall have more fun than you. Some of 
us will stand for footlights in a row on 
the stage, some will hover above the actors’ 
heads so as to light them up well, and the 
others will take part in the play.” 

“IT shouldn’t think anybody would ever 
want to hire you lightning bugs for any- 
thing, because your light is so unsteady. 
One minute it is there and gone the next.” 

“T don’t think very much of your light, 


FIREFLIES. 





GLOW WORMS. 


even if it is steady,’”’ answered the firefly. 
“It isn’t so bright as mine and if I want to I 
can flash my light so fast that it doesn’t 
look dark at all.” 

“I don’t believe it,’’ muttered Glowworm 
as she crept away through the grass. 

Firefly spread. his wings and was off to 
tell his brothers of the impudent remarks 
Miss Glowworm had been making about 
them. 





A Full Table. 





“Soft” Drinks—Tanglefoot, you are all 
right. Do write often. I think though that 
you are rather hard on boys who part 
their hair in: the middle. I know a num- 
ber who do, and are not dudes either. I 
don’t see why it’s unladylike for girls to 
whistle. Of course it would not be proper 
on the street, But it is all right in its 
place. I like Miss Idal much. better than 
I used to. What do the Tablers think of 
“soft drinks?’’ I should like to hear some 
of their opinions.—[Black-Eyed Daisy. 





A Foot in the Pie—Here, Tablers, is the 
story of my first pie. When I was a little 
girl I told mother I wished she’d tell me 
how to make a custard pie and then go 
away and let me make it all alone., She 
did so, cautioning me to keep a good fire 
and bake the pie about 15 minutes. After 
washing my hands and using at least half 
a cake of soap in this performance, I be- 
gan that wonderful pie. After making it 
over not, more than seven times, I at last 
concluded it looked fine—but my, what an 
object had made it! Why, I looked more 
like a marble statue than anything else, 
for I’m sure there was enough flour on my 
face and clothes to make another just such 
a pie, but I went out in the wind and shook 
and shook myself, then after another wash- 
ing, in which I used up nearly the remain- 
ing piece of soap, I built up the fire, put 
that pie in the oven and closed’ the door. 
My! what a long time I’d been and 15 
long minutes more to look after that pie. 
‘Dear, oh! dear! I wished I had not made 
it and I’d never make another,” but pie 
or no pie, I simply could not stand or sit 
still 15 minutes- so I’d go after some ap- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


ples. ‘Twas raining hard, nevertheless I 
went. My mind soon left the oven, for 


not an apple was there on the ground such’ 


as I wanted, so after throwing all the 
stones and sticks in the orchard with no 
success and getting my feet oh, so wet, I 
started for the house feeling more like a 
big can of dynamite than a little school 
girl. “Oh, well, I'd dry my feet and never 
mind the apples.” I hurriedly dropped the 
oven door down and stuck my foot into 
the oven. Oh! yes, and into the pie, too. 
Ginger, it looked as if it had played a part 
in a railroad wreck. I gave it to the 
chickens, and sadly gazed on ‘them as they 
ended my first but not last pie.—[Chatter- 
box of Chautauqua. 





OUR CHEERY TABLE, 


I thank you, Captain Jack, 
For your very kind advice, 
But I am a believer in the rule, 
“Before you speak, think twice.” 


Then speak out right bravely, 
And tell us what you know; 
Your experience may help someone 

To hoe his own hard row. 


For I know that I’ve been helped 
And cheered on my way 

By the letters of the Tablers, 
They are so bright and gay. 


And so in spite of efforts 
To save the embarrassing pain 
Of having my letters eaten up, 
I think I'll write again. 
TRUDE Day. 





Look Out—Churnetta, I also think a lit- 
erary circle would be fine; and, Mr Editor, 
how would I send the money to join such 
a circle? Sit down, Minnie Opoe of Wash- 
ington, of course you are not barred. There 
is always room for one more, and ‘the 
more the merrier.’’ Clementine, we have a 
quilt with 5505 pieces in it. It was pieced 
by a lady over 80 years old. I am going 
to have my picture taken on horseback this 
afternoon and will some time send it to the 
Table. Won’t Jack’s Twin have her ad- 
dress printed? Look out for my photo.— 
[ Helene. 

&=Send 10c, with address and age, and 
add that you want to be a member of a 
literary circle. 





The Problem given by Pauline in the 
July 8 number is quite difficult. I do not 
think it can be done exactly right by arith- 
metic unless there is a fence in the 
deal or something of the sort. I think this 
is nearly the correct answer: 7205 sq ft. 


Will Miss Pauline have the correct answer 


printed? I do not wish to offend Just One 
Girl, but really I should think she would 
be ashamed of that letter of hers to Only 
a Farmer Boy, when she sees it in print. 
Shouldn’t you?—[Jack Rabbit. 





This Photograph is a picture of a young 
lady whose name is Rachel Robinson. The 








picture is sent by one of her schoolmates. 
i a Hp e 





Peter the Great—Hear, O ye Tablers, the 


tale of Peter the Great! He is a fox terrier 
a year and a half old and of ordinary ap- 
pearance. He came into our possession on 
the 15th of June, 1898, since which date I 
have given him regular lessons in vocal 
music, for which he shows great aptitude. 
At the present date he has reached a degree 
of proficiency in that fine art of singing 
that surprises everyone. He has advanced 
no further than the scale, but this he per- 
forms with remarkable vivacity, beginning 
at lower “do” with a gruff “wow,” and 





ending at upper ‘do’ with a howl. He 
sings with a piano accompaniment, which 
he likes to play himself, but this honor is 
seldom granted to his majesty. He expects 
soon to take up songs and would like the 
Tablers to suggest some easy songs suited 
to his voice, which is basso. Miss Fidget 
I’m just dying to know you! I think your 
picture is so interesting, you must be just 
fine! What do you say to a correspon. 
dence? I’m sure I would like it very much, 
My address is Box 31, Chester, New York. 
Please write soon.—[Jack’s Twin. 





Burn Your Bloomers—lIllinois Plow Boy, 
we raise Barred Plymouth Rock chickens 
and think they cannot be surpassed. I think 
you would make no mistake if you would 
give them a trial. I think Oscar Roberts 
cut Chatterbox’s photograph from the 
paper, pasted it on another paper and com- 
pleted it with pen and ink or pencil. AmI 
not right? I should like to see Blue-Eyedq 
Volunteer’s photograph, <« -~ial and Madge, 
please tell us your stories. I. M. Dunn’s 
Girl, if you burn your bloomers and wear 
a lady’s skirt the people would cease to 
wonder to which sex you belong. Honey- 
suckle, isn’t your conundrum answer qa 
thorn? Cherry Leaf, if you wish to retain 
the egg in its original shape, pour cold 
water into the bottle.—[Ethel. 





Behind and Before—Will some of the 
larger young folks draw their elbows 
in a little and make room for me, a little 
girl seven years old, at the Table? I can 
ride the derrick horse. sitting down or 
standing up. We have an old cow whose 
name is Lady, and I can milk her at the 
wrong side, behind or before. I set two 
hens and each one hatched 13 chicks. My 
two sisters went to the postoffice, then I 
cried to go along and mamma said, “You 
can go when you are larger.” Oh! but I 
wish I was big!—[Black-Eyed Sugan. 





Miss Idal, your last letter was interest- 


ing indeed. I once had a simil-r experi- 
ence in baking beans. Mine, too, tasted 
better than they looked. I understand a 
few things about cooking. I believe it 
would be well for any young man to learn 
all he can about house work. Churnetta, 
I can sympathize with you, both in lengthy 
churning and “‘spongy’’ butter. How many 
of our Tablers have lived in Colorado? Our 
home was in Denver. We enjoyed our stay 
there very much. It was fun to see the 
little prairie dogs beside the track. Once a 
large owl sat on a fence, blinking his great 
eyes at us as we rushed past. South Caro- 
lina Boy, your sound advice in the issue 
of Jan 7 is excellent. May it reach and 
help many a reader. I visited Niagara 
Falls in midwinter. Empire, did you ride 
down that long incline railroad? Miss Idal, 
I hope we will have your photo to add to 
those we already have.—[A Good Will Boy. 





Letter Circle Business—In regard to a 
bookkeeper’s letter circle, I am practicing 
bookkeeping and I think it better to have 
all such in one circle and those who are 
studying it in another. But if enough actual 
bookkeepers cannot be obtained, then put 
in students. Let’s hear from the rest of 


. you.—[Max of Climax. 


The letters of Circle 44 have started on 
their fourth round, The third time they 
went in less than three months, and made 
good time considering the delays they have 
had. We have not our pins yet, but hope 
to have them soon. We are going to ex- 
change pictures as soon as we get them. 
The letters grow more interesting each time. 
[Secretary. 

Favorable reports have been received 
from the secretaries of Circles 8, 56 and 72. 
Serious delay is complained of by the sec- 
retary of No 9. 

Jack’s Twin and Churnetta, I think that 
your ideas of starting a literary circle are 
fine, and I send. my ten cents with this 
for membership in literary circle No 1. 
Pensyl Vania, won’t you join us? And 
Tanglefoot, too?—[12,345. 

Instead of writing a regular letter the 
next time, we have decided to write a story, 
each one writing a chapter. This, Wé 
think, will be more interesting.—[Geors® 
L. Collester, Secretary No 64. 





Who can beat this? Sixteen chickens from 
14 eggs I set under one hen? Pure white 
Wyandottes.—[E. B. 
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A HOMEMADE HAT 
Made mostly of notched seven-braid. Also a crown of another hat. 


Hat Making at Home. 


Oo. P. R. 





The golden grain will soon fall under the 
steady strokes of the sickle and the stems 
wi. be at just the right maturity to work 
up into a good straw hat. What is the use 
to buy a hat when with a little industry 
and patience you can make a hat what is 
a hat (as the slang phrase goes)? A year 
ago I made two straw hats, one of com- 
mon braid and one of notched fancy braid, 
which: I wore off and on all summer and 
still have them almost as good as new. 
Oat straw is the easiest to braid, while 
wheat or rye makes a whiter and much 
better hat. . 

For myself I would rather have a hat of 
my own make than a boughten one, be- 
cause I then have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it will stick with me through al- 
most any emergency and not lose its crown 
when a large rain beats down on it or 
lose the rim in a whirlwind, as is the case 
with hats from the 15-cent counter. By 
these statements I mean to cast no dis- 
credit upon the manufacturers, for who 
could expect a well made hat for 15 cents? 
I would not make a hat like the one I am 





Fic:= 





FIG 2, COMMON SEVEN-BRAID. 
FIG 3, FANCY FOUR-BRAID. 


going to describe (if for sale) for less than 
$1, a sum that would buy a fancy, well 
made one, in fact, a far better one than 
can be made at home. If some of the read- 
ers find it rather a surprise (the mention of 
making their own hats) and think it rather 
odd, let them ask the old folks and see if 
they have yet forgotten how they used to 
Make their own headgear from straws. 

If you decide to make a hat secure some 
800d long straws of whatever kind you 
Choose from the field or from a bundle cut 


recently and strip them of their blades. 
Then with the scissors clip them off at the 
first joint from the top, thus leaving a nice 
smooth straw. In braiding, keep the 
straws wet and they will not be breaking 
all the time in making the bends. The illus- 
tration will show how the braids are made. 
The common braid is of seven straws, while 
the notched is made of four. Therefore the 
common braid is much wider than the 
notched and consequently does not take as 
many feet of braid to make the same sized 
hat. When you use up one straw start in 
another and be sure to start all following 
ones in the same edge. This will be the 
edge to lap under when you come to sew 
it into a hat, thus covering all the little 
ends of straws that may be projecting. 

To sew a hat begin by lapping over three 
inches at the end of the braid and then sew 
around and around this starting point until 
you have an oblong circle of the required 
size for the top of the crown. To make a 
good looking hat tiis top must be made 
perfectly flat by pushing the braid up 
something like puckering during the sew- 
ing. If you do not do this you will have a 
top for your hat resembling the pictures 
of the pyramids in Egypt. The oblong 
shape of the’ crown must be maintained 
throughout the construction of the entire 
hat or it will make a bad “looker” and will 
not fit the head. 

Now to build the sides of the crown, you 
must sew two or three rounds pulling the 
braid tightly. This will make the turn, and 
your hat now begins to look like a shallow, 
flat bottomed bowl. Sew around this until 
you have a high enough crown and then 
make the outward turn for the rim by 
puckering (as in the making of the top) 
for two or three rounds. You may make 
it as wide a rim as you choose. By being 
careful you can get a hat which, when 
banded by a black ribbon outside and a 
sweat band inside, will do you proud and 
serve you better than the majority of store 
hats. At first it will have a green shade, 
but a few days in the sun bleaches it out 
as white as any hat almost. Such a hat 
might not do for Sunday occasions, but if 
great care is taken I don’t see why one 
could not be made good enough for any 
day. 

0 

Mrs J. L. S., a good way to can corn 
and beans is given in the July 1 issue.—— 
“Please tell me how to clean shells from 
salt water. I live near Puget sound and 
go to the beach often to gather shells, but 
I don’t understand cleaning them. If some 
of you will tell me how, I will send you a 
shell,” writes Mrs R. C. Bird, 1218 7th street, 
Olympia, Wash, 
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Sleeping Out-of-Doors. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





When the mercury’s at ninety and the tall 
and massive pine tree 
At my heated chamber window hbeckens 
me, if not implores, 
From that window swiftly flying, sheets 
and mattress soon are lying 
On the grass to wait the happy time for 
sleeping out-of-doors. 


On a western slope reclining, backed by 
trees that keep the shining 
Of the early sun from rudely interrupting 
-~morning snores, 
Out among the cooling spaces, out where 
dewy Peace erases 
Prints of care, who does not envy people 
sleeping out-of-doors? 


Housed by night, why, one would stifle; 
housed by day, the merest trifle, 
Such as specks on window panes or dust 

on chairs, er marks on floors, 
Seems important—O you lovely moon and 
stars that bend above me, 
Purge my soul from littlenesses while I’m 
sleeping out-of-doors. 


Blessed breeze! I shouldn’t wonder if it 
brought the sound of thunder, 
Possibly the rain will patter; well, I only 
hope it pours! 
Many a drouth for weeks unbroken has 
been banished’ by this token: 
One confiding human being sweetly sle>p- 
ing out-of-doors. 














Mrs. Col. Richardson 
SAVED BY MRS. PINKHAM. 




















[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 72,896] 


**You have saved my life, snatched 
me from the brink of the grave almost, 
and I wish tothank you. Abouteigh: 
teen months ago I was a total wreck, 
physically. I1had been troubled with 
leucorrhcea for some time, but had given 
hardly any attention to the trouble. 

‘*At last inflammation of the womb 
and ovaries resulted and then I suf- 
fered agonies, had to give up my pro- 
fession (musician and piano player), 
was confined to my bed and life became 
a terrible cross. My husband sum- 
moned the best physicians, but their 
benefit was but temporary at best. I 
believe I should have contracted the 
morphine habit under their care, if my 
common sense had not intervened. 

‘* One day my husband noticed the ad- 
vertisement of your remedies and im- 
mediately bought me a full trial. Soon 
the pain in my ovaries was gone. Iam 
now well, strong and robust, walk, 
ride a wheel, and feel like a girl in her 
teens. I would not be without Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; it 
is like water of life to me. I am very 
gratefully and sincerely your well- 
wisher, and I heartily recommend your 
remedies. I hope some poor creature 
may be helped to health by reading my 
story."—Mre. Cor. E. P. RICHARDSON, 
RHINELANDER, Wis. 





wheels, as good as new $3 to $f 

Models Sil to $3 
Great Factory clearing sale. W 
ship to anyone on approval withou 
@ centin advance. 





each town FREE USE of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offer. 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price, 
buy before writing them for unuprejudiced advice and 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Ship for 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


Live It Down. 





Has your life a bitter sorrow? 
Live it down, 

Think about a bright to-morrow, 
Live it down, 

You will find it never pays 

Just to sit wet-eyed, and gaze 

On the grave of vanished days; 
Live it down, 


Is disgrace your galling burden? 
Live it down, 

You can win a brave heart’s guerdon; 
Live it down. 

Make your life so free from blame 

That the luster of your fame 

Shall hide all the olden shame; 
Live it down, 


Has your heart a secret trouble? 
Live it down. 

Useless griefs will make it double. 
Live it down, 

Do not water it with tears— 

Do not feed it with your fears— 

Do not nurse it through the years— 
Live it down, 


Have you made some awful error? 
Live it down, 
Do not hide your face in terror; 
Live it down, 
Look the world square in the eyes 
Go ahead as one who tries 
To be honored ere he dies; 
Live it down. 
{Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





A. Kronik’s Chronicles—Talk gives the 
world a tired feeling; action ennobles. If 
the wealthy would daily pay out a little 
more in wages and a little less in charity, 
the Lord would be better served and no 
doubt the people, too. Vanity is a great 
temptation, but it comes from the devil. 
I have known preachers who were also 
horse-traders; it goes without saying that 
they were better horse traders than preach- 
ers. When it comes to giving a people liber- 
ty, let us be sure it is not anarchy. The 
man who mistakes moderation for coward- 
ice ought to be whipped to a finish. Look 
ever toward heaven, and never cry for help, 
—you shall live by your strength and perish 
by your weaknesses.—[A. Kronik. 


Mix Intelligently—I am glad if some of 
the Tablers enjoy my letters. It is a pleas- 
ure to me to talk of the things that hold up 
the heavy ends of life’s little burdens, if I 
may, without “holding myself up as an ex- 
ample for others to go by.’’ Here under the 
pine tree, with that solemn Sunday hush 
brooding over the country, with the church 
bells ringing in the distance and nature 
speaking to my soul as no human preacher 
ever yet has spoken, I’ve read that tradition 
of the building of “St Peter’s church in the 
Island of Olivolo, where at present is the 
seat and cathedral church of Venice.’’ How 
St Peter appeared to the Doge Andrea Dan- 
dolo and ordered him, ‘‘where he _ should 
find oxen and sheep feeding, he was to build 
a church under his (St Peter’s) name.’ Then 
I read how the author of St Mark’s Rest 
went one sunny day in “very great hap- 
piness and peace of mind,” to a small coun- 
try church. How from a seat in the chan- 
cel he looked out through the little side 
chancel door not upon the church “yard,” 
but the church “meadow,” or ‘‘campo.” “I 
Saw no graves in it,” says he, “but inthesun- 
shine, sheep feeding. I never wa; at so divine 
achurch service before, norhave been since.” 
It seems to me that we country people 
ought to be the happi st, most optimistic 
people in the world. I believe we are, too, 
notwithstanding all that is said to the 
contrary, and alwaysexcepting the croakers, 
some of whom croak with reason, many 
without it. I know many farmers’ fam- 
ilies who work hard, too hard, who make 
work a pleasure and never think of going 
outside of the home to seek contentment. 
I know city suburban homes, homes of af- 
fluence, where contentment is an unknown 
quantity, where restlessness is a chronic ail- 
ment, and to have “things like everybody 
else,” and at rapid transit strides to get 
over all the pleasure ground possible with 
a given amount of money, makes pleasure 
work. ‘You get pleasure out of your gar- 


den?” I asked the master of one of these 
houses. 


“The most that I get out of any- 
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thing,” he answered, Life is a strange 
thing. We must mix the ingredients intel- 
ligently to obtain perfection. Too much of 
one or too little of another, and it will not 
rise at all, or rise to fall; will be too open 
and porous, or too close and solid. Here 
and now, like Richard Baxter, “I find as 
much of God and glory as my narrow 
heart is able to contain and almost nothing 
to hinder my full possession but the incapa- 
city of my own spirit.’”’ It does seem at such 
a time and place as this, when close to 
nature’s heart, that dimly, vaguely, one 
must see visions of God, and one looks with 
supreme contempt upon the trivialities of 
life about which we make so much ado. If 
only we could stay on those hights! We 
have got up out of the plains of Moavp to 
the top of Pisgah, and have “lifted*‘up our 
eyes westward and northward, and south- 
ward and eastward,” and say, “God is in 
this place and I know it.’”—[Evangeline. 





Conjures up Disasters—Do you realize, 
sisters, that it is the persons who nurse 
their ills that have the most of them? A 
woman who loves to repeat her troubles 
and bad feelings fastens them upon her- 
self with every repetition. A woman always 
looking for sickness in the family and re- 
marking and making much of every ail- 
ment among her children is sure to be 
rewarded by all she looks for. The most 
cheery woman I know has battled through 
enough sickness, disappointments and _ re- 
verses of fortune to have daunted the 
stoutest heart. Delicate health the first 
part of her married life was overcome when 
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making sunshine in her home and all about 
her. The white hair shines among the 


brown and on the heart no doubt are care 
lines telling of the struggles of her life, but 
no one sees or hears of them, and deny ing 


them cognizance she shuts them out of her 
home and her life. Another I once kney, 
who added acre to acre, dollar to dollar, 
but has never seen a satisfied or sunshi ny 


hour. She overworks and worries about 
things seen and unseen, stews about her 
children’s health and conjures up disasters 


that are sure to overtake them. Not as old 
by 10 years as the first, she is wrinkled and 
faded, and her home is a gloomy prison 
where each inmate is chained to unwel.- 
come duties and lives under the shadow 
of a fretful, foreboding disposition. One 
can predict nothing but failure in the best 
lines of life for the children, and the total 
loss of home comfort by all.—[S. N. W. 





Silk Patchwork—We have been over- 
whelmed with letters of inquiry as to where 
Mrs M. M. Dorrington (June 17 issue) ob- 
tained her case of silk for $3. It seems that 
this party obtains her material through a 
special favor of a certain company. The 
article was misleading in that it gave other 
women the understanding that they also 
could obtain the silks at the same price, 
which they cannot do. ; 

Your inquirer asks where to procure a 
dwarf orange. Send to the Dingee & Con- 
ard company at West Grove, Pa. The firm 
is reliable. I presume many others can 
furnish the same.—[Lucy Powell. 








reverses sent 
to a frontier to meet the hardships they 
were beginning to think passed by. Crop 
the old 


them from 


failures again brought them to 


neighborhood where, with her children, she 
lives a cheery, 


helpful, 


their home 


industrious 
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his daughter’s hand): 
support a family? 


Young Man (meekly): I only 


life, Sarah, sir. 


Stern Parent (to a young applicant for 
Young man, can you 


wanted 
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‘ Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

, Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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92 000 OIL PAINTING for 1 CENTS, 


“Unexpected Trouble.”’ 





“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE,” 








The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 
noted English artist, 


FREDMORCAN. 

Last spring we purchased for $2,000.00 
the noted oil painting, entitled ‘““Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” or “Fhe First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal Academy. 
The size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 
421-2 inches. We have had prepared a re- 
production of this noted work, every color 
and shade of color being faithfully repro- 
duced in a size 19 by 25, printed on heavy 
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coated paper. A great many cheap repro- & 
ductions of works of art have A scattered & 
over the country; this, however,is not of such 
character. iE 

FROM MR. MORGAN.—Followingisan @ 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, * 
to whom one of the reproductions was sub- %% 
mitted. fi 


MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 

“It is a most admirable copy of my original, 

uite oneof the most satisfactory reproductions 

have ever had, giving the exact drawing and 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the ducklings.” 


A GREAT OFFER. 
Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 


reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. This is without doubt the 
biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 
or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 60,, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, ILI 
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HINTS FOR HOT DAYS. 


Wholesome Cooking Suggestions. 


KE, H. LELAND. 





Speaking of a dining room, I think many 
farmers’ wives die or go insane and many 
farmers hang themselves in barns and on 
trees because they sit down day after day 
and summer after summer, to eat their 
meals beside a raging hot cook stove, with 
swarms of flies sampling the eatables and 
getting stranded in the gravy and the soft 
butter. Where a summer kitchen exists, the 
kitchen proper can, of course, be used for 
serving meals, but if I were a farmer's wife 
and restricted to a kitchen and parlor, I 
would have a cool room for eating, if I 
had to throw the parlor furniture out of 
doors. Doubtless I wouldn’t actually throw 
it—for my bark, gentle as it is, is much 
worse than'my bite—but I would put away 
the carpet and the organ and the gilt- 
edged Bible and album, and cover the win- 
dows from top to bottom with cool, white 
netting, and move in the dining table and 
chairs, and make everybody, including my- 
self, comfortable. 

A summer kitchen, a cool dining room, 
and what next? Well, a place for bathing. 
With neither brooks nor bathrooms at 
hand, a farmer can have a shed big enough 
for a large tub, with a waste-pipe leading 
from it. He might busy himself some win- 
ter time in scooping out a nice long tub 
from a section of a maple tree, which, cov- 
ered with two or three coats of light gray 
paint would be a joy forever from the farm- 
er himself down to the youngest tot. 

Then tuere are hot-weather ways for sim- 
plifying cooking. Bread-making, for in- 
stance, has just as good results when not 
given so much time and muscle, At night, 
mix flour, water, sugar, salt, shortening 
and yeast, for the required number of 
loaves, into as thick a batter as can possibly 
be stirred with a spoon. Beat and stir it for 
five minutes, sprinkle it with flour, cover 
with a cloth and set it where it may be in 
no danger of chilling. By 5 o’clock in the 
morning, if good yeast has been used, the 
batter will be feathery light. Beat again 
for five minutes, divide it into buttered 
pans, and when sufficiently light, bake it. 
White, graham or “entire’’ flour can be used 
in this.way, and the bread will be as tender 
and fine-grained as that on which more 
time is spent. Pies are objects around which 
the tendrils of every farmer’s heart fondly 
twine. But pies mean lots of work. Why 
can’t the tendrils twine around delicious 
puddings and cool, balmy desserts? 

Then the meat dishes. Why fry so much? 
Why not boil or roast a big chunk and serve 
it cold, with hot vegetables and a nice 
cream or butter gravy? A platter of devil- 
ed eggs with a parsley sprig in each, and 
a crisp lettuce leaf underneath, is a. pret- 
tier sight than a platter of fried pork swim- 
ming in fat, and far more healthful. Dried 
beef, shaved thin as paper ana boiled up 
for a minute or two in rich milk, with some 
beaten egg yolks and a dust of pepper, is 
another good and easy dish. And what is 
more attractive to the average meat eater 
than a young, home-fed, home-cured ham, 
cooked to perfection and served whole, 
very cold, with a sharp carving knife? And 
then the remnants of it, chopped fine and 
mingled with parsley or a scraped onion, 
m.ke such appetizing additions to scram- 
bled eggs and omelets. Desiccated codfish 
of a reliable brand, simmered for ten min- 
utes in milk thickened with flour and en- 
riched with butter, is a quick and good dish. 


For a change it can be escalloped, like oy- 
sters, being sure to use plenty of rich 
milk and to bake = slowly. A good 


variation on salt pork is to cut it in thin 
slices, wash in cold water, roll it in fine 
corn meal and set it into a piping hot oven 
until nicely crisped. It has something— 
a faint, far-away something—of the taste 
of brook trout. 

Then there is the always-welcome dish of 
baked beans, so good served warm with 
steamed corn bread or an Indian pudding, 
and so good when c ld, with en accompani- 
ment of sliced tomatoes and plenty of 
brown bread and butter. In fact, though far 
away from the meat market, farm people 
need not suffer from a variety of the sub- 
Stantials. I never fared more sumptuous- 
ly than when I spent a sumn on a New 
England farm, where the meat man came 
Only on Saturday mornings—and didn’t 
come then if it rained. 

FIELD LUNCHES. 


As the farmers and their families general- 
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ly arise early in the mornings, especial- 
ly during the harvest season, it is a good 
plan for the busy housewife to prepare her 
dinner early. She can do her baking in the 
morning, and gather her vegetables early, 
prepare them ready to cook, and then the 
hardest part of the dinner work is done 
before the hot noon time. Often a lunch 
has to be prepared for the men in the 
fields. Sandwiches are various—cheese, 
chicken, brown bread and cracker. Plain 
bread and butter, when the bread is cut 
thin, and evenly covered with fresh, sweet 
butter, taste wonderfully good. An easy 
way to spread sandwiches is to spre: d the 
end of the loaf and then cut the slice as 
thin as possible; then there is no danger 
of breaking the bread cr of having the 
butter put on in lumps; have the butter a 
trifle soft, so as to spread easily. Some peo- 
ple don’t know how to makea good ¢'--s 
of iced tea; make one quart of -+rong tea, 
strain, and add the juice of one lemon, 
sweeten to taste and serve in glasses with 
chopped ice.—[Mrs Hetty Graham Evans. 
PLENTY OF MILK AND EGGS. 


My first suggestion is for the household 
which has no dining-room. When we used 
one room for dining-room and_ kitchen, 
especially during haying time, we ate un- 
der the trees in the orchard. Nearly every 
farm kitchen opens into or near the or- 
chard, and the relief from the hot kitchen, 
particularly during the dinner hour, to the 
cool shade of the orchard trees, repaid all 
trouble of carrying the food out of doors. 
We had a large old-fashioned table that we 
kept out-of-doors, and the delight of a meal 
in the open, cool air was so much to all. 
As to food, I would say as the suggestion 
given use plenty of milk and- eggs, but as 
that is somewhat indefinite I will tell some 
ways of using same. Boiled eggs. poached 
eges on toast, with oatmeal or wheatlet, 
make a healthful breakfast. When eggs 
prepared so become monotonous make an 
omelet souffle in this way: 

For a family of six use whites of four 
eggs beaten stiff, yolks of same well whip- 
ped, season with salt and pepper, use 1 cup 
fine bread crumbs, % cup milk, 2 teaspoons 
butter. Heat the milk and soak the crumbs 
in this, or if you have no stale bread take 
the butter, melt it and stir in 1 heaping 
mixing spoon of flour, then add hot milk, 
then yolks and lastly beaten whites. Turn 
into a buttered pudding dish, set in a mod- 
erate oven and bake 20 minutes or half an 
hour. This with hot buttermilk biscuits 
and oatmeal makes an ideal breakfast. 
Many consider milk taken with the meals 
very unhealthy. Cold tea plays an impor- 
tant part in my midday meals. It is both 
refreshing and stimulating.—[L. Y. B. 


a 


The Coolest Place—Much has been writ- 


ten of late about outdoor dining and rest- 
ing rooms, They certainly do look very in- 
viting in the pictures, or in reality, if sur- 
rounded by vines and trees. I hope there 
will be many more such resting places be- 
fore next summer, but those not already in 
possession of a roomy porch on the shady 
side of the house will have to content them- 
selves with shade trees this summer, as 
farmers cannot stop at this time of year 
to build a porch, For just these people 
here is a straw of comfort. There’s a thorn 
on every rose; the thorns here are flies, 
unless you cover the porch with screens, 
and if flies once get in it is next to im- 
possible to get them out, The coolest place 
on a summer noon is out of doors, but in 
the north room, Leave the windows open 
all night and close them before the sun is 
high. Keep the doors shut. The cool early 
morning air will come in, and the hot mid- 
day air will be shut out, Try it and notice 
the deep breaths and satisfied looks of the 
men when they come in to an appetizing 
dinner. In such a room a warm dinner will 
be relished. On very hot days, cold drinks 
are more satisfying with a warm dinner, 
such as cold coffee or tea, lemonade or root 
beer. Put the hammocks under the trees 
with.a couple of homemade reclining chairs, 
a stand with the last papers and some 
paper weights on it, and the comfort of the 
men will be insured. The reclining chairs 
are made something like a camp stool with 
a back.—[Aunt Emeline, 





Green Corn Soup—One pint grated corn, 
1 qt sweet milk, 1 pt hot water, 1 heap- 
ing tablespoon flour, 2 tablespoons butter, 
slice of onion, salt and pepper to taste, Cook 
the corn in the water half an hour, let 
the milk and onion come to a boil; mix 
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flour, butter and a few spoons of the milk 
smooth, stir into the milk and cook 10 min- 
utes. Take out onion, add corn and serve 
at once.—[L. M. 





Baked Corn—Three pints scraped corn, 1 
cup rich sweet milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 
pepper and salt to taste. Bake one hour, oc- 
casionally stirring it.—[L. 








TULK AND WATER. 


Milk is food. Water is not food. Nurse 
the baby on water and it will not live lon 
But many a mother who supposes she is 
Buying real milk is getting half wate- 
and she wonders why the baby frets and 
looks thin and 

What water is to milk se substitute medi- 
cines are to Dr. Pierce’s. This is why there 
is nothing “just as 

ood’’ as Dr. Pierce’s 

olden Medical Discev- 
ery, for the cure of dis- 
ordered or weak stom- 
ach, impure blood, 
bronchitis, 









lingering 
coughs, 








throat, weak lungs, bleeding lungs, and 
kindred affections, which, if neglected or 
badly treated, lead up to consumption. If 
you ask for Dr. Pieree’s remedies and the 
dealer won’t sony you, go to another 
store. Your health is of greater import- 
ance than any extra profit he may make on 
the substitute. The imitation substitute 
can not imitate the cures. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is absolutely 
non-alcoholic and non-narcotic. It can be 
safely relied upon by temperance people. 
It is mot only the safest, but also the 
surest remedy for the stomach, blood, 
throat and lungs. 
‘‘My wife had a severe attack of pleurisy and 
trouble,” writes Abram Freer, of 
Rockbridge, Green Co., Ills. “The doctors gave 
oe up to die. She commenced to take Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical ,» and im- 
roved from the first dose. By the time she,had 
faken eight or Ppa man she af being sold he it 
was the cause a so. ere. 
I think the ‘Gold en ieeliens Wioeor feey is the 
best medicine in the world for non gone ll 
For 21 a stamps to pay 
you can get a free copy of t maton ct 
Sense Medical pn pay @ work of 1008- 
ages. Cloth bound aa ie 2 Send to 
r. R. V. Pierce, Bu 








dealers’ “pane profits. Write te ay forapeciile offer. I Iltus- 
trated ogue Free. CASH BUYERS union 
162 W. Van Buren 8t., B-42, Chicago, Ills. 
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If you are out of employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 
$2. that will make you $50 a month without 


: any trouble. You can 
work right around 
Syour | MONT home, or 
$ travelif you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
®above sum. Hundreds are 


4 making double tbat. Possi- 
bly you can doittoo. Send nameand racin 
a Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Linen Doily, Crochet Border. 
JULIA C, EVERITT. 





Materials required, a round piece of linen 
five inches across, half a spool of crochet 
cotton No 50, and a fine steel hook. Hem 
the linen and crochet over the hem. 

lst row—Make knct st around the center, 
catching in every fourth st of hem. 

2d row—Make knot st through row. 

3d row, same as last row. 

4th row—* Ch six, fasten in the next knot 
of last row, repeat from * through row. 

5th row—* Seven dc, ch five, skip five st 
of last row, make two t c in next st with 
a ch of three between the t c, ch five, skip 
five st in last row, repeat from * through 
row, join. 

6th row—* Five dc in seven dc of last 
row, ch five, ten t c under ch of three, ch 
five, repeat from * through row, join. 

7th row—* Three d c in five dc of last 
row, ch five, one t c in each t c of last row 
with a ch of one between each t ce, ch five, 
repeat from * through row, join. 

8th row—One dc in three dc of last row, 
ch five, * two 1 tc under ch of one of last 
row, ch four, repeat from * eight times, ch 
five, one dc in three dc of last row, ch 
five, fasten in top of 1 t c of last scallop, 
repeat from * through rc 

9th row—* Make knot st around scallop, 
fasten under each ch of four of last row, 
ch two between each scallop, repeat from 
* through row. 

10th row—Fasten in each knot of last row 
with a ch of five between each knot, except 
between the last knot of one scallop and 
the first knot of the next scallop. 





Harvest Drinks. 
GENEVA MARCH. 





Currant Shrub: To one pint currant juice 
add 3 pts cold water and sugar to taste; 
chill with ice. 

Lemon Tea: Squeeze all the juice from 
1 lemon, add sugar and stir till dissolved, 
then put 1 scant tablespoon to each cup of 
tea (cold), lay a thin slice of lemon in the 
cup, and if this seems too strong, add cold 
water till it suits, and of course some ice. 

Lime Juice Water: A bottle of lime juice 
should be kept on hand during the sum- 
mer. Two teaspoons added to a glass of 
water and sweetened to taste, with cracked 
ice to cool, is a very refreshing drink. 

Russian Tea: Place two cubes of loaf 
sugar in a cup half filled with cracked ice, 
add a slice of lemon and fill up with cold 
tea. 

Ginger Punch; One quart cold water, 1 
cup sugar, % cup orange and the same 
amount of lemon juice, % Ib Canton ginger. 
Chop ginger, add water and sugar, boil 15 
minutes, add fruit juicé, cool, strain and 
dilute with water a.d cracked ice. 

Fruit Punch: One quart cold water, two 
cups sugar, % cup lemon juice, 2 cups chop- 
ped fruit, 1 cup orange juice. Boil water, 
sugar and fruit 15 minutes, add fruit juice, 
cool, strain and dilute with ice water. 

Lemon Syrup: Roll the lemons, then press 
the juice into a bowl, take all seeds out. 
Remove the pulp from the peels and cover 
with water and boil a few moments, then 
strain the water with the juice of the lem- 
ons. Allow 1 Ib of white sugar to every 
pint of juice, boil 10 minutes and then bot- 
tle. Put a tablespoon or two of this in a 
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HALF OF THE DOILY 


glass of water with cracked ice, and you 


have a pleasant, cooling drink. 


———EE 
A Barrel-Stave Hammock. 
M. B. THRASHER. 





The materials required are so cheap and 
they last so long that it makes their cost 
very little. We took a sugar barrel and 
knocked it to pieces. A sugar barrel is 
better than a flour barrel because there are 
more staves and they are a little longer. 
At the end of each stave bore two holes 
with a three-quarter bit, six inches from 
the end of the stave and three quarters 
of an inch from the edge, one on each side. 
The staves will vary in width, but this will 
not make any difference. Lay the staves, 
with the inner face up, side by side on the 
ground, with a few inches space between 
them. Then take a piece of half-inch rope 
and doubling it so as to leave about six 
feet, doubled, beyond the outside stave on 
one end, begin weaving it in and out 
through the holes at one end of the staves, 
crossing the two strands between each 
stave. As you go on doing this, push the 
staves together until only the crossed ropes 
separate them. When you have woven one 
side of the hammock, cut your rope so that 
the two ends left there will be a little more 
than six feet long, as on that end they must 
be tied. A little measuring before you be- 
gin will show you near enough how much 
rope you need, so that you will not need 
to waste any in cutting. Now take an- 
other piece of rope and treat the other end 
of the staves in exactly the same way. Our 
hammock when done was 7% ft long and 
contained 18 staves. 

Next I took an old bed comforter which 
could be spared from the house and doubled 
it lengthwise. This made it just the width 
ef the hammock and nearly as long. I got 
five yards of stout, dark blue shirt cloth, 
and the young woman whose new woven 
hammock ours was to save, willingly cov- 
ered the folded comforter with the cloth, 
making a neat, dark blue cushion. She 
tacked this through and through in a good 
many places so as to make it firm, and 
sewed four stout tapes, one on each cor- 
ner, with which to tie it into the hammock, 
although as a matter of experience we have 
found it will stay in place very well with- 
out being tied. A small, dark pillow com- 
pleted the outfit. 

The result is more comfortable than any 
one who has not tried one can possibly 
imagine. The hammock can be hung as 
any other would be. Ours is hung now 
from long ropes between two trees 35 ft 
apart. This unusually long stretch gives 
us a fine swing, and adds to the restfulness 
of the contrivance. We take the cushion 
and pillow in at night and when it rains, 
but the hammock, although on stout hooks 
from which it can be removed, is hardly 
ever brought in. This is its third season, 
and it shows no signs of giving way. Two 
or three staves have been broken out, but 
it is possible to replace them by tying new 
ones onto the foundation rope, without 
taking the hammock to pieces. I have seen 
one, where there were several boys in the 
family and it would be used very hard, 
made of the hard wood staves of a vine- 
gar barrel. This made _ it almost inde- 
structible, but not so easy to lie on as one 
made of a sugar barrel, the staves of which 
give a little as one lies on it. 
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Raspberry Jam—I will send one or two 
recipes and Unknown may take her choice: 
Use % lb sugar to every pound of fruit. 
Put the fruit on alone or with the addition 
of 1 pint of currant juice to every 4 lbs of 
raspberries. Boil half an hour, mashing 
and stirring well; add the sugar and cook 
20 minutes more. Blackberry jam is very 
good made the same way, excepting the 
currant juice. For raspberry jam No 2, to 
every quart of ripe raspberries allow 1 lb 
of the best loaf sugar. Put the sugar and 
berries into a pan and let them stand two 
or three hours, then boil them in a porce. 
lain kettle, taking off the scum carefully, 
When no more scum rises, mash them and 
boil them to smooth marmalade. When 
cold, put them in glass tumblers. For 
recipe No 3, the berries must be boiled with 
a little water and continually stirred. When 
quite thick, add sugar in proportion of % 
Ib to a pound of berries. When cool, put 
in air-tight glass jars. This fruit is too 
delicate in flavor to be cooked very much. 
These recipes are tried and true. I prefer 
the addition of currant juice, but Unknown 
may do as she will.—[Lilacs. 


A 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON, 4 





For August we will give you a Word 
Hunt and give you all the month to get it 
out. We will give 15 prizes, the first of 
which will be two dollars in cash. and the 
other 14 all good ones. The word will be 

SOLDIER, 


and any word that can be made out of the 
letters of this word and that can be found 
in the main part of Webster’s Interna- 
tional dictionary will be allowed. That is 
no proper names, foreign words or geo- 
graphical names that do not appear in the 
main part of the dictionary from A to Z 
inclusive will be allowed. Of course no 
letter can be used more times in one word 
than it appears in the original word. Write 
plainly and spell correctly. If there are 
any ties the neatness of the list will decide 
who are the winners. 
ANSWERS TO THE MAY PUZZLES. 
1—1, Volga, Olga; 2, Po, O; 3, 
mave; 4, cape, ape. 
2—Euphemistical. 
3—Nocturnally. 
4—Particular. 
5—24, 16, 12 days. 
6—Phlegmatic. 
7—Philoprogenitiveness. 
8—-K O R A WN 
Oo CHR B 
R H Y M E 
A RM E D 
N EED Y 
9—Spendthrift. 
10—Drop, load, ward, doll, plow. 
11—But, soft! what light through yonder 
window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious 


knave, 


moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with 
grief, 

That thou, her maid, art far more fair 
than she— 


[Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene 2. 


12—I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
in forty minutes. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR MAY. 


Alice F. Horton, N Y; H. C. Scott, Ct; 
Daisy M. Moore, Vt; F. L. Sawyer, Ontario; 
Jacob Zeibe, Kan; Una Eugenie Knight, 
N Y; L. W. Clark, N H; M. M. Day, Il; 
Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Cecil Brace- 
well, Ia; Lillian Cropsey, N Y; Geneva 5S. 
Ballard, Mass; Mrs S. F. Bardwell, N Y; 


Josie Bonigal, La; Mrs C. 


MeN Ref 


and remove impurities*from the stomach, liver 
and bowels, by the use of the best blood purifier 
known. Put upinglass vials. Thirty ina bottle; 
one a dose. Recommended by many physicians. 


Parsons’ Pills 


“Brest LIVER PILL MADE.” Positively cure 
Biliousness and all Liver and Bowel complaints. 
Sold b Draggists or sent post-paid, for 25 cts. 
Book free S. JoHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass 


B. Fowler, N Y. 
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7 million esirculars for dist, in Southern and Westers 
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Waist, 32,34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 in waist. , 
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urrent Styles in Ladies’, Misses’.and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {© CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. .These patterns retail at from 





25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the ) 2unfacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material required, and iliustration of garment with each orp y 
Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, ive Waist Measure for skirts, Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
EE 























U5 hugs" 
7729—Ladies’ Basque. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 in. bust. ; 





- 7737—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 in. bust, | 








7748—Ladies’ Waist. Ys 5c 
7712—Ladies’ Skirt. Ee - 9 





7564—Ladies’ Wrapper. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42-inch bus}, 























7723—Ladies’ Bolero Night Gown. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 





A 


\} {i i - 


Nv | 


7724—Girls’ Dress. \ 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years; 


772\—Misses’ Princess Slip with Spanish 
Flounce. 


12, 14 and 16 years. 
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7719—Misses’ Circular Skirt with 7403—Ladics’ French Mode! Waist. 


y7eo-Lasier Whnemeoct 7731—Ladies’ Scolloped Flounced Skirt. Pointed Overskirt. 33, 34, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 in, bust, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist.’! 12, 14, and 16 years, bust measure. 
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POTATO HARVESTER 


NOT AN ELEVATOR DIGGER; NOT AFOUR (4) HORSE DIGGER; 


BUT a digger that does the work and at a price 
within the reach of every farmer growing three 
acres or more. 


WE WANT the name and address of every 
POTATO grower in the United States who would 
buy a potato digger provided it did first-class work, 
Give us a chance to talk to you. Kindly give 
your county. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, 
| 



















WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. renritizers 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
free sample and book. THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


















RT HP . 
inuctive lands” Sy using Sle you net Hid othe 


TI Le DRAI Re E D LAN D surplus water and the air to the soil— 
y 


both mecemnt ie a best results in gt xe ncgicuaryu RAL 

DRAI LE meets every requirement. Make also Sewer Pipe, Re 
i ick, Chi Tops. Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write for 

and Fire Brick, Chimney OBHN H JACKSON, 40 1hird Ave, Albany, N.Y. 






















$37 FOR A LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY 


gpring cushion and back, storm apron and boot, screwed rim high-grade 
wheels, finished in first-class style, painted any color desired. In lots 
© of 1000 same price. Phaetons, surreys, etc., in proportion. Send for 
catalogue showing other goods at equally low prices. We ship subject = : 
to examination at your depot. This buggy is usually sold at $60. All goods guaranteed 

GRANGE CARRIAGE CO., M’f’rs, 517 to 521 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 





HERE IT Is—@¢7. 
as represerted. 














CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 


















ouananteen «a» | @RCHARD PROFIT 

xstow'ss $8.45 arto | ersten manent gg 
pein ose Bae Sir Seger SS Te 
you. Send for produced by o | | 


in varying sizes; hand and power. 
ae ” free pmb ee before you buy, 






you money on Ve- x HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
hicles, Harness, an a 3MeinSt. Mt. Gilead, 0 
Bicycies,Sewing “Chicago Special,” described ; 
Machines, Etc. - in catalogue on page 30. 





269-271S. Desplaines St.,CHICACO, ILL. 
This Company is reliable.—EpITorR. 


IDER, 













POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York. 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO.. 


116 Water Stree ee 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. Ee 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pure water delivered by muddy 
water as power. 
Brook water used to pump spring water 
Absolute Guarantee. 
Your Money Back if 









You Want It. 
Send Your Conditions. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 
















We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and: newest machinery for pro- 
ducing exceilent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, pouitry, farm build- 
ing , implements, ete., from photogranhs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also half- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on. fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. 

Our electrotyping department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. 


ScCoond 


STANDARD 


SCALES 


Sold by implement and hardware dealers. 
Ask them for catalogue and prices. 

If they try to sell you any other makc— 
Send for our Special Offer. 
Osgood Seale Co, 105 Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 





ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 


Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dept. 
Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. —s 








PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE OR complete Catalocue of Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 


Chicago. 











WE DO CLAIM 


that Page Fence contains better wire than its com- 
petitors. The Page requires it, the others couldn’t 
safely use it. Ask us why. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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THE HOP 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical handbook on 
the most approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
euring and selling hops, and on their use and manufaeture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
ee in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
1austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, 











~~ . eo ail 
try a complete stock of all kinds of 
RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
S at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for 
EB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 
Hardware, Pipe, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rope, Dry Goods, Clothing, etc.. etc. 
OUR PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥: 35th & Iron Sts. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governing 
Outdoor Art; with ~undry Suggestions for their 
Application in the Commoner iroblems of Gar- 

ening. ° 

By F. A. WAvUGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 








The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, ail mean something and. have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so earefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful toa large class of readers; not only 
to professional landscape gardeners, owners of homs 
grounds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super- 
intendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, photographers, and art lovers and students in 
general. Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 





ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 








